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DEMAGOGUES IN CONGRESS. 
FRANCE AND FENIANISM. 


Reatty there is nothing to choose between 
the actual Republican party and the Democrats 
in respect of demagogism. The scandalous 
spectacle presented in our harbor, the other 
night, when two hostile Democratic factions 
and a Republican Collector, with each a gang 
of roughs as backers, assailed and outraged a 
party of released Fenian prisoners on the Cuba, 
is yet fresh in our recollections. The triple 
demonstration was in no sense a tribute to the 
political sentiments or the personal worth of 
the pardoned convicts, but was intended purely 
as a bid for Irish votes—Irish voters, it being 
understood, apparently, are to be bought up 
and influenced on matters concerning the 
Tariff, Finance, Annexation, Indian Wars, and 
the removal of the Capitol, by attentions paid 
to a lot of very worthy and very foolish men, 
who have not the slightest claim on anything 
beyond our sympathy! 

Of course, if there be an opportunity for dema- 
gogism, General Ben. Butler is not the man 
to let it slip. We can understand how the 
Mephistopheles of Lowell, who has been 
‘“‘everything by turns and nothing long,” 
gloated over the oecasion furnished by Mr. 
O'Donovan and the rest of them to spring a 
resolution on the House of Representatives, 
which not one in twenty of the members ap- 
proved, and forcing it through almost unani- 
mously—a resolution which it was undignified 
in the House to entertain, and disgraceful in 
its members to approve. General Butler is 
not fool enough to suppose that being, for the 
present, nominally a Republican, he could 
gain for that party a single Irish vote, even if 
he could induce every. member of the Republi- 
can party, from General Grant downward, to 
wash the feet and kiss the toes of every Irish 
immigrant. Why, then, introduce such a reso- | 
lution as this ?— 

“* Resolved, That the Congress of the United States, 
in the name and on behalf of the people of the United 
States, give to J. O’Donovan (Rossa), Thomas Clark 
Luby, John O’Leary, Thomas F. Bourke, Charles 
Underwood ©’Connell and their associates, Irish ex- 
iles and patriots, a cordial welcome to the Capital, 
also the country, and a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to them by the President of the United | 
States.” 

Was it to forestall some similar piece of 
demagogism by his less ready, and more sin- 
cere counterpart, Mr Mungen, of Ohio? Such 
a supposition would be in perfect harmony 
with our ideas of General Butler’s statesman- 
ship. 

And then the complacent chuckle with which 
the hero of Fort Fisher, the Knight of the 
Powder Boat, informed everybody that his 
resolution, names excepted, was an exact copy 
of the resolution adopted by Congress in the 
case of Louis Kossuth—probably the most pre- 
posterous humbug that ever touched American 
soil, and whose ideas of republicanism were 
about on par with those of the virginal exe | 
Queen of Spain. It is not so long ago, that a | 
large part of our citizens have forgotten, how 
this Hungarian refugee “received,” a la 
Prince, at the Astor House, with a guard of 
bibulous-looking fellows, in harlequin costume, | 
bearing muskets, patrolling before his door! | 
To use a rather vulgar, and on that account a | 
perfectly applicable expression, | 





‘*he was a | 
high old republican, he was!” Just as much 
as are Mr. O’Donovan and the rest of them. 

It is not, however, General Butler that we 
care to criticise. He would not be himself, if 
his garments were not dripping with the slime 
and filth of demagogism. It is rather those Re- 
publican Members of Congress who rolled in 
the mud, reluctantly, no doubt, in the fear of 
losing or in the hope of gaining a few Irish 
votes—votes that are now and will always be 
thrown in a certain direction in spite of all 
they can do, dive they ever so deep or come 
they out ever so dirty! They do not appear to 
have reflected that in thus debasing themselves 
before the Dagon of Demagogism, at the in- 
stance of his high-priest Butler, they were 
completing the work begun by the President, of 
alienating the German sentiméntof the country 
—a sentiment reinforced every year by the 
arrival of three English and German immi- 
grants for one Irishman ! 

And, this brings us to the Senate, which is 





sinking to a level with the House, thanks 


mainly to the miserable set of carpet-baggers, 
ex-bummers and greasy quartermasters, who 
were foisted into that previously discreet and 
respectable body during the nalcyon days of 
Reconstruction. Not to be outdone by Butler, 
Pomeroy of the Senate must needs take a 
congenial, albeit unnecessary, roll in the de- 
magogue’s gutter, by introducing a set of 


“| resolutions sympathizing with France, ‘in re- 


membrance of the practical sympathy of that 
country with usin the days of our weekness 
and extremity,” and asking Government to 
place a “first-class vessel of the Navy” in the 
harbor of New York to carry supplies to 
France. 

‘Sympathy with us in the days of our weak- 
ness and extremity,” was not extended by 
France at all, but a certain interference was 
made in our behalf by the rulers of France, 
simply and only as a mode of striking a blow 
at their hereditary enemy, Great Britain. It is 
time we stopped such silly-sentimentality. 
Even if the fact were as Mr. Pomeroy pro- 
pounds, what are we to say to the hundred 
thousand lives and the thousand millions of 
money which the interference of France cost 
us, during our late war, first in the way of 
urging Great Britain to recognize the Southern 
Confederacy, and second, by an open inter- 
ference in Mexico, with a view to our neutral- 
ization and dismemberment? France practi- 
cally prolonged the War of the Rebellion for two 
years, by affording well-grounded hopes to the 
rebels of a practical and efficient interposition 
in their behalf. Rare sympathy this, ‘in the 
days of our weakness and extremity.” 

‘But that was under the Empire!” Un- 
doubtedly, under an Empire that was sus- 
tained less than a year ago, in all its acts 
past and its designs prospective, by the 
people of France and by a majority of ten 
to one, in an universal vote! The distinc- 
tion between the government and the nation is 
altogether too fine for mundane appreciation, 
and the Germans are clearly in the way of 
proving to France and the world that a nation 
cannot escape the responsibility of the acts of 
rulers by an ex post facto repudiation of their 
authors. The reason, and the only one why 
the French people do not shout the name of 
Napoleon IIL. in every tone of admiration and 
applause, is the fact that King William is at 
Versailles, and Louis Napoleon is not at Pots- 
dam ! 

French Republicanism? It may be defined 
as a system in which every man insists on his 
own opinions, but will allow no other man to 
entertain any. When the Republic is estab- 
lished in France (?) we hope that Senator Sher- 
man, who wants the United States to interfere 
for its establishment, may be there to see. 
We can imagine no rarer sight, except an Irish 
Republic! 








THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Tue terrible struggle between the two great- 
est military powers of Europe, Germany and 
France, has resulted in the downfall of the 
latter, for three-quarters of a century the dis- 
tarber of the peace, and the bully of Europe. 
Paris, after a protracted regimen of elephants, 
giraffes, horses, dogs, cats, rats, and other 
‘*small deer,” has succumbed. The Army ot 
the Loire is beaten and scattered ; that of the 
East has taken refuge on Swiss soil, its com- 
mander having committed suicide. The other 
fragment of French force in the North of 
France is helpless—in a word, nothwithstand- 
ing the insane utterances of Gambetta, France, 
the arrogant aggressive, and unscrupulous, 
is absolutely subjugated, prostrated, helpless, 
and at the mercy of the Teuton. What all 
this may signify in the question of race we 
shall not undertake to say, but Latinity cer- 
tainly makes a very poor show. 

Peace will follow. and very speedily. France 
will be deprived of the German provinces it 
stole long ago, and will have to pay, in addi- 
tion to other penalties in the way of lands and 
ships, a round thousand of millions of dollars. 
The blame will be thrown on the Empire, and 
that preposterous Fraud, the Prisoner of Wil- 
helmshéhe. But the French people made that 
man Emperor ; they supported him after the 
atrocity of the 12th of December ; voted for 
him in all his dark and devious ways, time 
and again, with wonderful unanimity; and 
are in every way as much responsible as he 
is for the disasters and humiliations that have 
befallen them. . 

The world will not be sorry, Americans cer- 
tainly will not be, that France, with its gloire, 
its susceptibilities, and ridiculous pretensions 
of leading the van of civilization, shall, for a 
generation at least, be compelled to ‘fast and 
pray.’ or at least attend to its own affairs, and 
not mix in with those that do not concern 
her—those of Mexico for example. 

And here we must pay a tribute to German 
moderation and courtesy. Although occupy- 
ing the forts surrounding the French Metro- 
polis, and with Paris in its grip Germany 
abstains from arrogant display. and spares the 
city the sight of the spiked helmets of its con- 
querors in its streets. Suppose the French 
had captured Berlin! ‘Would French chivalry 


hesitated to have torn down the statue of 
Frederick, or to rifle the Museum. Not unless 
it has changed vastly within a few years. 








UNPOPULAR AND UNPROFITABLE 
TAXATION. 


As Coneress, at its last session, modified the 
Income Tax so as to render it almost valueless 
for revenue, the present session should not be 
allowed to pass away without a total abolition 
of that peculiarly unpopular form of impost. 
Of all the means devised in the days of national 
necessity for meeting the expenses of our civil 
war, that tax was and is the most annoying. 
People generally grumble less at much larger 
taxes levied in a less exceptionable way. The 
inquisition into private business—the power of 
catechising people about incomes and outgoes 
—invades domestic concerns in a mode pecu- 
liarly repugnant to the community. Besides all 
this, the temptation presented for trickery and 
hard swearing renders this income taxation 
amenable on moral grounds to objections that 
should cause it to be wiped totally and quickly 
from our statute-books. 

One of the most efficient advocates of total 
abolition in this matter is General Alfred 
Pleasanton, who has been connected with the 
internal revenue service for a couple of years 
in this city. His testimony and reasoning are 
decidedly practical. Waiving all other objec- 
tions, he strikes at a point that will prove un- 
answerable and convincing. He says that, 
since the recent modification of the law, the 
Income Tax will pay liltle more than the cost of 
collection, saying nothing of the wear and tear 
of temper and conscience. This dollar-and- 
cent logic is likely to prove more quickly con- 
vincing than columns of ordinary argument. 
Considering all the heart-burnings and hard 
swearing it occasions—seeing also the army of 
officers requisite for the collection, and the 
general disgust prevalent on the subject—even 
a@ much greater amount than can now be real- 
ized from it should not weigh another month 
against the voice of popular condemnation. 
Let it be expunged from the statute-book be- 
fore the ‘‘Ides of March.” 








WANTED—AN OBSERVATORY. 


Tue astronomical interest now measurably 
prevalent through the community is causing 
some exposures not very creditable to the 
city of New York. With all its progress in 
various ways—with its million of population, 
including many millionaires—the fact is 
becoming unpleasantly notorious that the 
American commercial metropolis, foremost in 
many enlightened enterprises, is far behind 
sundry moderate-sized cities of our own land 
as well as of Europe; in reference to arrange- 
ments for astronomic research and education, 

Not one of our collegiate or other scientific 
or educational institutions possesses a tele- 
scope in position for demonstrating the lessons 
and theories taught within its walls! The 
fact might well seem incredible elsewhere con- 
cerning prominent colleges in the largest 
American city in this enlightened age. The 
New York University, Columbia College, the 
College of the City of New York, are all alike 
deficient—unless it happens that Old Columbia 
has some advantage over the others through 
the permission kindly given to its astronomic 
class to use the apparatus provided by a pri- 
vate gentleman at his own house for indulging 
his scientific proclivities. While commending 
the taste and liberality of that personage (Mr. 
Rutherford, of Second avenue and Eleventh 
street), it must be regretted that New York 
city, for all its colleges and schools, and for all 
its inquirers outside of those institutions, has 
to depend on the courtesy of any private citizen 
for means of illustrating the celestial science ; 
and this, too, while more than three millions of 
dollars are spent yearly on the Free School 
system in this city. 

Had Professor Mitchell lived a little longer, 
we would hardly have now to confess such 
mortifying facts. The energy that enabled 
him, more than a quarter-cenfury ago, to 
arouse public liberality for establishing the 
Observatory at Cincinnati (the first institution 
of its kind in the United States), could not 
have proved unsuccessful in the efforts he was 
making, when death terminated his career, 
for establishing an Astronomical Observatory 
worthy of this great city and this enlightened 
age. New York has not only no such institu- 
tion, but has no definite arrangements in pro- 
gress for remedying the deficiency The tem- 
porary organization formed, a dozen or fifteen 
years ago for co-operating with that zealous 
astronomer in establishing the proposed in- 
stitution, has shown no life since he fell early. 
in the loyal cause, which divided his affec- 
tions with his favorite science. And yet that 
organization included many gentlemen whose 
united influence could quickly have converted 
the noble project into a glorious reality—several 
of them being wealthy enough, ‘‘ each one for 
himself,” to establish a first-class Observatory 
without making any serious inroad on his yearly 





income. Respect for the services of loyal Pro- 


fessor Mitchell might now furnish additional 
incentive for consummating the enterprise 
which engrossed his energies till the National 
Cause required his sword, backed by his West 
Point education. 

Let us hope that the deficiencies of the past 
and present will be atoned for by enlightened 
energy in the future—and that no distant 
future. The powers conferred on the Park 
Department, we believe, are ample for the crea. 
tion of an Astronomical Observatory worthy of 
the city and the times—an object that would 
enhance the attractions of the Central Park 
for the increasing multitudes thronging to it, 
promoting the spread of knowledge in a way 
most effective for teaching all observers ‘to 
look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 











BANKS AND BANKING IN NEW 
YORK—THEN AND NOW. 


PART II. 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 

In former days, but not so long ago as 1820, 
when the number of banks was less than halt 
what it is now, the daily exchanges between 
them was a matter of serious inconvenience ; 
and, as the banks increased in number, the dif- 
ficulty increased in geometrical proportion. 
The porters of the several banks were all set in 
motion at one time, each carrying a book of 
entry and the money, or checks, for every bank 
on which he called. The paying teller of the 
receiving bank took the exchange and entered 
it on the credit side of the book ; then he en- 
tered on the debit side the return exchange, 
and gave it, with the book, to the porter, who 
hastened to the next bank in his daily circuit. 
The several porters crossed and recrossed each 
other’s footsteps constantly ; they often met, to 
the number of six or more, at the same counter, 
and retarded each other ; and they were fortu- 
nate if they reached their own banks again by 
the middle of the day. And all this counting 
and exchanging seriously impeded the other 
duties of the tellers as well as the customers of 
the banks. 

The embarrassments arising from this state 
of things led, at first, to a substitution of 
weekly for daily adjustments of balances. But 
the weaker and speculative banks took advan- 
tage of this by borrowing money on Thursday, 
which restored their accounts for the settling- 
day, Friday ; and its return on Friday threw 
them into the debit column. In that way, the 
banks distant from Wall street managed to 
carry an inflated line of discounts, founded on 
debts due to other institutions. Consequently, 
the Friday settlements proved to be, in fact, no 
settlements at all. 

These evils, and many contingent evils grow- 
ing out of them, led to meetings of bank offi- 
cers and prolonged consultations, which resulted 
in the adoption of a plan, on the 1st of October, 
1858, that proved to be a thorough and success- 
ful reconstruction of the whole system. This 
was the organization of the present Clearing 
House, the rooms of which are in the fourth 
story of the Bank of New York. 

The work of exchanges being here brought 
into one place, and being entrusted to persons 
who are selected for the purpose, and who soon 
become experts, is performed accurately, with- 
out loss of time, and without interference with 
the regular daily business of the banks. 

The large clearing-room, eighty feet by 
twenty-five, is provided with a continuous line 
of desks in an oval form, one for each bank, 
and bearing the name and number of each 
bank ; and each bank is represented by two 
clerks. Each man stands at his assigned post 
in line; and, exactly at ten o’clock, each mes- 
senger moves in succession from one desk to 
the other, giving one parcel and receiving 
another, until each has made the circuit. This 
occupies exactly ten minutes, and it accom- 
plishes what could not be done otherwise in 
less than six or eight hours. The exchange of 
parcels being completed, the clerks at the 
desks are allowed thirty-five minutes to enter, 
report, and prove their work. The entire busi- 
ness of the morning is usually completed in one 
hour. The result is, that the condition of each 
bank, relatively to all the others, is every day 
ascertained. 

SAVINGS’ BANKS, 

The theory of savings’ banks seems to have 
originated in Switzerland, as long ago as about 
the period of the first French Revolution ; that 
is, about 1789. The problem to be solved by 
them is well stated by Emerson W. Keyes, the 
present Deputy Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State, to be ‘the preserving 
from falling into destitution of chat large class 
o1 the poor who are ever hovering on its 
brink.” It may be taken advantage of, to im- 
prove the condition of persons some removes 
from that critical position, and that has been 
the case to a very great extent ; and the bene- 
fits of the system have far outran the calcula- 
tions of its original projectors ; but the first 
idea is what is above quoted from Mr. Keyes. 
The first attempt to introduce savings’ banks 
into this country was made by Thomas Eddy, 





by whose urgency public meeting was called 
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through a notice in the New York Lvening 
Post, for the evening of Friday, the 29th of 
November, 1816. On that occasion a constitu- 
tion was submitted by Zachariah Lewis, which 
the meeting adopted, and the gentlemen here 
following were appointed as directors of the 
new institution : 

Henry Rutgers, 

Thomas R. Smith, 

Thomas C. Taylor, 

De Witt Clinton, 

Archibald Gracie, 

Cadwallader D. Colden, 

Duncan P, Campbell, 

Jos. H. Coggeshall, 

James Eastburn, 

John Pintard, 

Jonas Mapes, 

Brockholst Livingston, 

Richard Varick, 


John Murray, jr., 
John Slidell, 

Andrew Morris, 
William Few, 

John Griscom, 
Jeremiah Thompson, 
Francis B, Winthrop, 
William Bayard, 
William H. Harrison, 
Rensselaer Havens, 
William Wilson, 
Gilbert Aspinwall, 
Zachariah Lewis, 
Thomas Eddy, Thomas Buckley, 
Peter A. Jay, Najah Teylor. 


One might suppose that, in those compara- 
tively primitive days, a project so entirely di- 
vested of any political or party character could 
be carried through the Legislature without op- 
position ; but the record of legislative proceed- 
ings shows that more than two years of en- 
gineering were needed to ebtain the charter of 


poorer classes of people, they have no per- 
manent or ascertainable addresses, and the in- 
ference is that they are dead. The aggregate 
of such surplus is very much smaller than the 
reserved surplus of ten per cent. ; but its amount 
is always increasing, and, in time, it will give 
rise to embarrassing legal questions. 

Tie importance of this subject of what are 
termed “ unclaimed deposits ”»—especially when 
that term is made to include the surplus furid 
arising from reserved profits—has been greatly 
increased by the attempts at interference with 
those funds on the part of certain members of 
the Legislature. In 1862, a resolution was 
adopted with the following preamble: 


‘“* Whereas, Bills have heretofore been introduced 
providing for the disposition of certain sums of un- 
claimed dividends and deposits said to be lying in 
the several savings’ banks, and represented as being 
used for the benefit of the individuals having the 
control thereof; and 

‘“* Whereas, All such unclaimed dividends and de- 
posits ought rightfully to be appropriated to the 
use and benefit of this State, etc.; therefore, Re- 
solved,” so and 80. 





the “Bank for Savings,” originally located in 
Chambers street, opposite the Park. The act 
incorporating it was passed in March, 1819, 
and it eommenced business on the 3d day of 
July in that year. The amount of deposits 
received on that day was, $2,807; and, up to 
the 27th day of December, thence ensuing, the 
total amount of deposits was $153,378.31—the 
number of depositors having been fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. Of these, there were 





Tradesmen and domestic servants........... 840 
ME I oo iso's nenkdsesdss 0ccest eos 254 
I I ike c0 5de6ns0teeseoecdvensbade 276 
WII 65 oa dees caecceok hoksensees6x0d 98 
Ci hoknes Den ca btgberdedaerricnsoesee 20 
. EER ee Pe ee 15 
WE ids ku becn's Kcenes badvasdeatwedess 24 

1,527 


The following tables will show what has re- 
sulted from that ‘*‘ small beginning ;” that is to 
say, the present condition of savings’ banks in 
New York: 





The assumption of those italicised words 
may well have alarmed the thinking people of 
the community—as it did. However, an in- 
vestigation followed ; and it had, at least, the 
effect of showing that the popular conjecture 
as to the amount of the so-called * unclaimed 
deposits” was immensely exaggerated; and 
that, instead of amounting to many millions 
of dollars, the sum total in all the savings’ 
banks of the State of New York which had re- 
mained ‘‘ unclaimed” for ten years, was less 
than two hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
No doubt the popular estimate of the sum 
total was founded on the fact that it included 
the much larger sum of reserved profits already 
referred to. 

The latter fund is certainly large; and in 
the unsupposable case of any one bank’s clos- 
ing its affairs while in a prosperous condition, 
and paying off its depositors, the question to 
whom the surplus belonged might be a very 
serious one. But so’ long as what are termed 





Name of Bank. 


| Noose " 
Depositors,| Deposits. 


| Rates of Interest allowed to Depositors. 




















Abingdon Square.............. 150 $16,937 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
ES Takacs vo ks cdeadead eed 5,558 7 per ct. on all amounts, 
Bank for Savings *............. | 65,673 28 | 5perct on $5to $500; 4 per ct. on larger am’ts. 
, Ro Oe 53,065 9) | 6 per ct. on $5 to $2,000; 5 per ct. on larger am’ts, 
BOWES GOED... .ccccesccccces 1,056 525,¢ | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
Broadway...... Rokeiyt ake Qewees 3,928 1,661,750 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
COMBE PATE, cccccccssccccccess 544 70,084 | 6 per ct on all amounts, 
CR abS subs 6 cebadeceseceee 12,781 5,663,088 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
SNK d6b 8 sc0sce Sendesoesscces 645 47,284 | 6 per ct, on all amounts, 
| 0 Seer 17,450 6,526,492 | 7 per ct. on $1 to $1,000; 6 per ct. on larger am’ts. 
oe rrr 9,324 3,033,172 | 7 per ct. on all amounts, 
FEN 6 845 60404 ce ceeee 803 203,174 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
Emigrant Industrial .......... 20,146 7,005,117 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
Excelsior........ ei enenbatkeeons } 236 85,379 | 7 per ct. on all amounts, 
Sarre e a6nete 3,324 637,415 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
Re eee 16,013 4,723,151 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
German Up-Town....+.......-- } 1,794 447,030 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
GRIME sc 0s vsdcccecse cess | 21,013 6,397,997 | 7 per ct. on $5 to $500; 6 per ct. on larger am’ts. 
CED cack eles canbe 6tnesoed 325 110,156 | 7 per ct. on all amounts. 
SN Goh viens ah s6G404 Kies:o4 06 2,188 403,911 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
Merchants’ Clerks’...........+. 7,505 2,444,070 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
SPUessesenns 5,950 2,225,928 | 6 per ct. on $5 to $5,000. 
Manhattan. 16,501 6,163,134 | 6 per ct. on $5 to $5,000. 
Market........ 2,571 951,635 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
Mechanics’ and 5,806 2,908,010 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
Metropolitan....... eee! 10,286 5,184,436 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
MING ss 55.000 c8seee-oesdeccees | 1,494 292,177 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
MN x6 db Sase0 0500 0denne 1,484 207,187 | 6 per ct. on all amounts, 
New Amsterdam. ........+ceses | 485 76,406 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
MME a dunce dec osesiccdaves | 4,989 1,475,277 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
North River........ re E | 2,461 ,178 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
People’s........ aenceve seoeaute | 498 133,867 | 6 per ct, on all amounts. 
Seamen’s...... dunt dtededes cust 23,879 8,679,883 | 6 perct.on $i to $500; 5 per ct. on larger am’ts. 
Security...... pobandssceuaeesice 858 161,086 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
ES cS sc: aksesada.o<boeese 23,003 1,301,180 | 6 per ct, on ali amounts, 
Teutonia.......... sais ebaee sts | 1,154 213,085 | 6 per ct. on al) amounts. 
SE MOOR. 6 i505 6005 odin 0e'e4 | 13,351 5,363,214 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
i a ee Sr | 25,495 6,813,281 | 6 per ct, on all amounts. 
We deiaas<cdacbeueeseaes 868 73, 6 per ct, on all amounts. 
Yorkville.......... ees ae 84 7,802 | 6 per ct. on all amounts. 
* Originally Chambers Street.| 386,638 | $119,870,595 








INCREASE OF THESE BANKS IN TEN YEARS. 


No, of No. of 

Banks. Deposits. Depositors. 
IBGE ccccceses ececccccers 21 $49,988,826 7, 
See err 21 45,085,025 205,169 
BU) 86 osccneds 30000008 21 61,235,225 229,468 
eR <usceeex tae 2,174,614 259,570 
| ee: Carers 23 294,290 


72,928,796 


No. of 


No. of 
Banks. Deposits. Depositors. 


MENS: casaaveve sacuaers 23 $76,980,493 9,538 
1867...... sesecscceccesee25 86,574,843 807,192 
DUR ea ssucsévcissbaaneees 28 96,983,110 328,133 
SOMO: | ccc scanccoaeeece es 32 105,679,472 355,978 
i eee tan cnaen 40 119,870,595 386,638 
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In the case of all banks of discount and de- 
posit, the regular dividends are always made 
within the amount of profits, so that a fund 
may be created in excess of the capital, to pro- 
vide against contingent losses ; and this fund, 
being added to the capital, increases the value 
of the stock, and belongs to the stockholders. 
But a savings’ bank has no stock and no stock- 
holders; and therefore, although in its case 
the same policy is pursued of keeping the pay- 
ments of interest to depositors below the 
amount of interest earned, a question was long 
ago raised as to who were the proper owners 
of the gradually accumulating surplus. In 
process of time, Legisiative interference re- 
gulated this matter by requiring the savings’ 
banks to make extra payments of interest to 
depositors of all such surplus as should exceed 
ten per cent. on their deposits. And even 
that ten per cent. has now become an enor- 
mous item in the New York city institutions. 
On the 1st of January, 1870, it amounted to 
nearly ten millions of dollars. 


Another source of increase of surplus in the 
savings’ banks is what are termed “ unclaimed 
deposits.” That refers to balances due de- 
positors who seem for a term of years to have 
disappeared, as during the term they have not 
made additional deposits nor withdrawn any 





“unclaimed deposits” are, in fact, the pro- 
perty of the parties who made the deposits, or 
of their heirs, and as a suspension of their 
claims for twenty, or even fifty, years does not 
legally invalidate the claim, legislation on the 
subject, with the avowed purpose of appro- 
priating or confiscating the money to the use 
of the State, is and must be a very hazardous 
undertaking. And in forming an opinion, or 
in reaching a conclusion, on this subject, the 
circumstances of the class of people to which 
the depositors referred to belong must be care- 
fully kept in mind. They have not the same 
opportunities for stating, presenting, or prose- 
cuting their claims, as haye people who are 
stationary in their residence and more enlight- 
ened as to their rights. 








We have two different, but not inconsistent, 
accounts of what Senator Sumner said in Execu- 
tive Session of the Senate, on the case of Rev. 
Cramer, General Grant’s brother-in-law, whom 
that great master of nepotism, the President, 
had nominated Minister to Denmark. In refer- 
ence to Senator Chandler’s demand why Cramer’s 
name was not reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the World says, 
Mr. Sumner replied: ‘‘ The Committee on 


money, nor left their books with the banks to | inquiring into this nomination, and all that they 
have the accrued interest entered in them. | can find is that this nominee is a brother-in-law 
The depositors, in such cases, belong to the | 


of the President, and wholly unfit for the posi- 
tion.” According to the Sun, Senator Sumner 
said: “For two months the committee has 
been unable to find any reason why he should 
be confirmed, except because he is the Presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law.” 





THE idiocy of the Pacific-coasters who would 
exclude ‘Chinese cheap labor” from the 
shores where labor—the foundation of all 
wealth—is of the first necessity, is well satir- 
ized by a member of the Oregon Legislature, 
who introduced the following bill for the con- 
sideration of the Chinaphobians : 

Be it enacted by the Legisiative, Assembly af the 
State of Oregon: 

SECTION 1. No Chinaman shall be allowed to die in 
this State until he has paid $10 for a new pair of boots 
with which to kick the bucket. 

Sec. 2. Any Chinaman dying under this act shall 
be buried six feet under ground. 

Sec. 3. Any Chinaman who attempts to dig up an- 
other Chinaman’s bones shall first procure a license 
trom the Secretary of State, for which he shall pay $4. 

Sec. 4. Any dead Chinaman who attempts to dig 
up his own bones, without giving due notice to the 
Secretary of State, shall be fined $100. 

Sec. 5. Any Chinaman who shall be born without 
bones, for the purpose of willfully and feloniously 
evading the provisions of this act, shall be fined $500. 











Atmost all American restaurants and hotels 
have put up the prices of French wines from 
25 to 100 per cent., ‘‘on account of the war,” 
whereas the price of such wines in French 
ports and in bond in England is less than it 
was a year ago. The reason of this reason- 
ableness is obvious. The wine-producers sent 
their products away as the Germans advanced, 
so that great stocks are in the ports or in ad- 
jacent countries, on which, for an equally 
obvious reason, it is important the owners 
should realize. Thus in September the export 
of red wine from France to England rose to 
324,954, against 186,854 gallons during the cor- 
responding period of 1869. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


France.—Burying French Soldiers at Ché- 
villy—Christmas Sports—Seaiching for 
Arms—A Scene at Versailles, 

A few days after the battles in which the army of 
General de Paladines was defeated, near Orléans, the 
sad spectacle of interring the bodies of French sol- 
diers slain during the frightful action was witnessed. 
Large trenches were dug through the snow in the 
ground just outside the village of Chévilly, by mem- 
bers of the Sanitary Corps, in which the remains 
were deposited with their clothing and side-arms on, 
after a brief record of each soldier was taken. 

On Christmas Day the ice was so thick and strong 
upon all the waters in the neighborhood of Paris that 
it would have borne artillery. In the park of Ver- 
sailles the beautiful ponds were covered with crowds 
of skaters—many Prussians, a few Americans and 
Englishmen, and a very few Frenchmen. Some of 
the figures that glided about, more or less gracefully, 
upon the glittering bosom of the lake, were quaintly 
out of keeping with preconceived notions respecting 
skating costumes. The Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
Count von Moltke, and General Blumenthal, wit- 
nessed much of the sport. 

The search for concealed arms in a private house, 
conducted by a party of Prussian Landwehr, reveals 
much earnestness, curiosity, and indignation. The 
expostulations of the master of the house, the affected 
calmness, but haughty bearing of his wife, and the 
wonder of the daughter, while the various chests and 
drawers are ransacked for contraband articles, are 
very naturally expressed. The little boy reluctantly 
bringing his toy-gun, and offering to surrender it to 
the burly soldier, is a pleasant figure ; with an expres- 
sion of kindly fun, the soldier promises that the 
amateur Garde Mobile shall not be deprived of his 
valuable weapon. 

A scene of very different character is that of the 
funeral procession bearing the remains of a deceased 
soldier to the cemetery. The densely-thronged street, 
the bédeaw leading the solemn procession, composed 
of the cross-bearer, deacon, acolytes, and priests 
bearing the coffin, the stretcher on which a wounded 
French soldier is being carried to the hospital, sur- 
rounded by attachés of the Sanitary Corps, and the 
quiet repose marked on every face, make up a pic- 
ture familiar in these times of sorrow, and pathetic 
to every witness. 

Inside Faris. — Disembarking Wounded 
Soldiers at the Quai de la Mégisserie, 
on the Seine. 

The Quai de la Mégisserie, between the Pont Neuf 
and the Pont au Change, presented, during the mem- 
orable siege, exciting scenes. Parties of wounded 
soldiers, from battle-fields beyond the ramparts, hav- 
ing been conveyed hither by the Lilliputian steam- 
packets of the Seine, were disembarked and placed 
on hand-litters, to be transferred to the vans, or cov- 
ered carts, awaiting them upon the quay, whence 
they were removed to the military hospitals in the 
city. The red-cross standard above the tent erected 
upon the landing stage, with the same emblem dis- 
played over the vans and wagons, proc!aimed the la- 
mentable work in hand. Our sketch, obtained by 
balloon-post, shows the scene at night, when the 
flaming torches cast a sombre shade over the spot. 
Some of the men but slightly wounded seem dis- 
posed to drive away their pain by exhibiting such 
trophies as Prussian spiked helmets and needle-guns, 
carried off the field of battle. 


England.—Skating Parade of the First 
Hunts Rifle Volunteers at Hartford, 

On Friday, December 30th, 1870, forty members of 
the First Hunts Rifle Volunteers paraded, without 
rifles or side-arms, from Huntingdon to Hartford. 
Some two thousand persons were assembled on the 
ice, over the meadows, including many lady skaters. 
Captain Heathicote having given the order, “ Put on 
Skates,” @ line was formed, with an interval of 





Foreign Relations have been for two months 


eighteen inches between each soldier, Exercises in 


Many company and battalion movements were given, 


after which the men engaged in skating races. The 
landscape was showy and attractive, and the scarlet 
tunics of the volunteers gave a brilliant touch of 
color to the interesting scene. 


France.—Death of M. Beurtheret, at Tours. 


The visit of the Prussians to Tours, France, was 
singularly brief, and, with the exception of a light 
bombardment, was attended with but little injury to 
the inhabitants. Several people, however, were 
killed by the shells, and amongst them M. Beurtheret, 
editor of the Union Libérale, who was struck on 
the corner of the Rue Royale and the Rue Chaude, 
falling into the arms of some poor people, who pro- 
perly cared for his remains. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
ADELAIDE Paturs is singing in Mobile. 
Tosrée and Aujac are singing in Brussels. 


Ross, the grand Italian tragedian, is com- 
ing to this country. 


Miz. Nirsson will return to Europe at the 
close of her oratorio season in Boston, this month. 


Nrepermeyer’s Mass in D will be the prin- 
cipal novelty at the May concert of the Church Music 
Association, 


Tue Holland Testimonial Fund amounts 
now to over $15,000, and several localities are yet to 
be heard from. 


Mr. Frecuter has accepted an engagement 
of three weeks at the Boston Theatre, to begin the 
28th of March next. 


Tue Rizarellis and Lauris, acrobats, have 
gone to law over the ownership of a saddle, once 
used at Tammany Hall Theatre, N. Y. 


Lowe, Mass., has inaugurated a series of 
People’s Concerts, with Gilmore’s band and some of 
the best vocal talent to be procured in Boston, 


Cart Formers, the celebrated basso, was 
cured of an abscess in the throat by a lady physician 
of Vienna, and settled the bill by marrying her. 


Two nunprED pounds fs offered by the Lon- 
don Alhambra Palace Company for a grand original 
io for orchestra, chorus, organ, and military 

and. 


Tue Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe 
closed their engagement at Wood's Museum, New 
York, after the evening performance of Saturday, 
January 28th. 


On January 30th, Miss Lucy Rushton made 
her first appearance in New York at Wood’s Museum, 
since her return from Europe, in a sensational drama 
entitled ‘‘ Red Hands,”’ 


A GRanp vocal and instrumental concert, 
for the benefit of the Strasbourg sufferers, will take 
place at Steinway Hall, New York, February 15th, 
which promises to be a fine affair. 


Mrs. Howarp Pavt has been greatly in- 
creasing her excellent reputation by appearing in the 
réle of Gil Blas, in an extravaganza of that name, 
at the Princess’s Theatre, London. 


Mrs. Bopstern has been the chief soprano 
of Grace Church, New York, for twenty-six ‘years, 
and when she recently desired to resign, tlie rector, 
vestry and congregation opposed it, 


J. 8, Crarxe will shortly act in a benefit 
performance for Mr. Stockton, of Philadelphia, author 
of “Fox and Goose,”? one of the comedian’s best 
pieces. He will then leave for Europe, 


Amone the distinguished artists said to be 
coming to this city during the approaching summer 
are Mr. J. L. Toole, comedian ; E. A, Sothern ; the 
Vokes Family ; and Signor Ernest Rossi, an eminent 
Italian actor. 


M. Wienawsk1 has concluded a two years’ 
engegement with Mr. Ullmann. During the first year 
he is to play at concerts in Europe, at a monthly sal- 
ary of five thousand francs, and during the second in 
America, at a monthly salary of ten thousand francs, 


Cruve.ul, the noted singer, who retired 
years ago from the lyric stage, is spending the winter 
at Nice, where she gives delightful musical parties, 
at which she is the chief attraction. Her voice is 
said to have much of its former richness, range and 
power. 


Tue Oratorio of the “ Creation” was sung 
at Lincoln Hall, Washington, January 28th, by the 
Philharmonic Society. of that city. The solo parts 
were sustained by Clara Louise Kellogg, Mr. Simpson 
and Mr.gLawrence. 


At Brussels, M. Faure has been singing in 
“ Guillaume Tell.” “‘ Romeo’? was announced, with 
Mile. Miolan Carvalho as Juliette. Not) more is 
said at present about the revival of Herr Wagner’s 
a“ Pa while the production of his “ Fliegender 
Holliinder ” is postponed sine die. 


Tue Prussian Government has recently se- 
cured for the Royal Library at Berlin, the Mozart col- 
lection, the most important numbers of the Hayden 
collection, a good many from the Beethoven, and sev- 
eral from Gluck. This Library at Berlin is now the 
only ane in the world that possesses all the works of 

0% 


“Saratoga” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
is withdrawn this week to make place for “‘ Jezebel.’’ 
The two pieces are wide as the poles asunder, and 
the change will be very marked. Apropos of “ Sara- 
oa we may note the very stylish manner in which 
Mr. George Parkes dresses. He is the glass of fashion 
for the jeunesse dorée of the metropolis. 


Miss Laura Keene made her reappearance 
on Wednesday eveni , Saaneny at I Edwin’s 
Theatre, in Boucicault’s play, three acts, entitled 
“Hunted Down; or, The Two Lives of Mary Leigh.” 
Miss Keene, upon her entrance, was most enthusiast- 
ically received by a large audience, which must have 
been cheering and a to the lady, and which 
furnished convincing proof that she had not been for- 
gotten. . 

Art the Grand Opera, the sensations have 
been the lymphatic Silly as Boulotte, and Aimée as 
La Perichole, @ réle intreduced, and almost conse- 
crated, among us by Irma-Marié. Without Irma’s 
beauty, l’Aimée has, perhaps, an equal charm. She 
is live, alert, and an actress thoroughly finished to 
the finger-nail, Her motions are the very acme of 
expression, and sometimes—those of her p sitively 
speaking arms especially—are almost insp: . She 
carries off the tipsy scene, after qu'elle a eueun diner 
extraordinaire, with supreme and careless grace. 
Her reprehensible condition see as she interprets 


it, as far removed from work-day laws of right and 
wrong as the morals of by! soy if and © ve 
seemed to Charles Lamb. She falls out of door 


of the Viceroy’s palace upon the stage, the 
figure of some little dancing bronze from Pom 
her hair dangling with wreaths and corym 
her motions those of an irresponsible yo: Bacchus. 
yp ine tender stene of reading the farewell letter to 

uillo, she develops a quite un d pathetic 
power, colored over. with the racy independence 
which belongs to her conception of the hareaaar. 
This independence, Boren may perhaps be a part 
of Aimée’s personal disposition, as it affects her treat- 
— _ kindest audiences she probably ever had 
in her life. 
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FRANCE.—BURIAL OF FRENCH SOLDIERS IN TRENCHES AT CHEVILLY, NEAR ORLEANS, BY THE FRANCE.—WINTER SPORTS AT VERSAILLES—THE PONDS IN THE PARK COVERED WITH PRUSSIAN, 
SANITARY CORPS. AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SKATERS, 
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INSIDE PARIS.—DISEMBARKING WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT THE QUAI DE LA MEGISSERIE, PARIS.— FRANCE.—PARTY OF PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS SEARCHING FOR CONCEALED ARMS IN A MANSION 
SKETCH BY BALLOON POST AT VERSAILLES. 
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FRANCE.—THE DYING SALUTES THE DEAD—SANITARY PROCESSION FRANCE,—M, BEURTHERET, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘UNION LIBERALE,” KILLED BY A SHELL 
AT TOURS. 
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ENGLAND.—SEATING PAsavE OF THE FIRST HUNTS BILE VOLUNTEERS AT HARTFORD. 
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INSIDE PARIS.—DAILY ASPECT OF THE BOULEVARDS SHORTLY BEFORE THE CAPITULATION.—SKETCH BY BALLOON POST.—SEB PAGE 379. 


WINTER LIFE AMONG 
WRECKERS. 
Domestic persons sing of the poor sailor as 
they would of Old Dog Tray, and, when the 
song is finished, forget the hurricanes, the star- 
less nights, the freezing days, and the horrors 
of shipwreck to which he is exposed. Too 
often is he painted in colors quite repulsive 
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STATUE OF LINCOLN, BY MISS REAM, 


VINNIE 
UNVAILED JAN. 25, 1871, IN THE ROTUNDA 
OF THE QAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. C.—SEE 
PAGE 379. 








to those who know him intimately, and too 
often are qualities ascribed to him whose only 
influence tends to degrade virtuous manhood. 
He is rough ; but his perilous vocation renders 
him,so. He uses stimulating beverages ; and 
so do thousands, with far less reason, of whom 
no complaint is made. _ The causes which 
create the character he bears are vailed by the 
public ; and, notwithstanding his possession of 
bravery, endurance and generosity, there are 
many persons who would hesitate to acknow- 
ledge his claims upon their sympathy. 

While little, therefore, is known of the true 
character and habits of the sailor, still less ap- 
preciation is given the wrecker, whose labors 
are frequently of a more dangerous nature. 

The bark Rosina, bound from Bordeaux to 
New York, struck the bar near East Moriches, 
L. I., January 14th, and o2 the 26th we visited 
the spot, to study the habits of these important 
marine workmen. 

Reaching Centre Moriches, seventy miles from 
Williamsburgh, L.I., we were cordially received 
at his cheerful residence, by Mr. J. H. Bishop, 
to whom the wrecking party are indebted for 
many timely courtesies. A strong east wind 
came from the sea, which increased the severity 
ofthe snowstorm. Provided with thick blankets 
and boots, we were eager to make our way to 
the beach, when a first-class obstacle presented 
itself. Previous to the storm, the wreckers 
reached the seashore by crossing Moriches Bay, 
two and a half miles broad, in boats. But now 
the surface was frozen, and the only course left 
was to cross th3 ice onfoot. It required much 
coaxing to secure a chaperon, and when at last 
Mr. Bishop agreed to lead our party, we started 
out fully assured we should shortly become food 
for fishes. ‘ 

The ice cracked beneath the feet at every 
step, the guide’s bean-pole passed through 
the crust every few moments, and the storm 
cast a gloomy, Arctic darkness over the course, 
concealing alike the shore just left and snow: 
drifts twenty feet ahead. 


CROSSING THE BAY ON ICE 


soon became dangerously tedious. Spots of 
dark ice were sought among the drifts, and 
were invariably but a few steps behind astretch 
of rotten crust. Guided entirely by the dismal 
sound of the surf, the party trudged on, de- 
scribing all sorts of curves to secure good foot- 
ing, and at length struck the Half-way House, 
built on the narrow strip which separates the 
bay from the sea. Conveyances were hastily 
brought forward, and a ride of two miles along 
the beach, in the full face of the storm, brought 
us to the scene of the accident. The Rosina’s 
cargo consisted of the choicest wines and bran- 
dy, and was valued at $350,000. The wreckers 
had secured the vessel by a huge hawser passed 
astern, and a couple of anchors cast off the bow. 
A considerable portion of the cargo had been 
taken from her by means of surf-boats, and sent 
to New York. Her spars, shrouds and hull hung 
with fantastic stalactites, while the heavy surf 








dashed harmlessly against her bow. Opposite, 
and upon the shore, 
THE WRECKERS’ TENTS 


were located. Springing from the conveyance, 
we received a hearty and true sailor’s welcome 
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from Captain George M. Prindle, the Custom 
House Inspector in charge of the work, Cap- 
tain W. H. Merritt, General Agent of the Coast 
Wrecking Company, and fifty or sixty other 
veteran sailors. The interior of the officers’ 
tent was certainly a cozy place for benumbed 





LEGEND OF NEWBURYPORT: 


“A BRITISH TRANSPORT WAS OBSERVED IN THE BAY......CAPTAIN OFFIN BOARDMAN PILOTED HER. IN 
STANDING ON THE QUARTER-DECK, HE SUDDENLY TURNED AND ORDERED THE BRITISH FLAG 


STRUCK !’"—SEE PAGL 378, 
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travelers. A large stove stood in the centre, a 
hastily-improvised table on the right, and at 
the far end lay the blankets, canvas clothes, 
boots and bundles of the wreckers. Suspended 
from the ridge-spar was a gorgeous chandelier, 
reminding one of the like luxuries seen in the 
tents of the old Army of the Potomac, casting 
a soft but unsteady light about the crowded 
apartment, amd large drops of tallow upon 
those standing before the stove. To give a 
more home-like appearance to the tent, a large 
looking-glass on aside spar caught some superb 
figures and faces, and a side of beef by its 
weight kept the sea end of the tent in pretty 
good subjection. 


THE EVENING SPORTS OF THE WRECKERS 


were as varied as the nationalities of the par- 
ticipants. We were scarcely within the tent 
when the table was spread, and an invitation 
was extended to eat ice-cream! Ice-cream, 
indeed, when we were so thoroughly protected 
against the cold weather that we could scarcely 
bend! But the prescription looked palatable, 
and afforded an opportunity of learning the 
“ customs of the country.” A soup-tureen was 
filled with snow, which was then thoroughly 
saturated with a mixture of brandy, eggs and 
sugar. Wext came a dish of so-called “ sounds 
and tongue,” which possessed neither—until put 
in the mouth. _ Th's is a favorite dish of sailors, 
and the chief ingredient is taken from the back 
of the codfish. With this were handed coffee, 
strong enough for a spoon to stand upright in, 
and tea-biscuit that would sell in New York 
for loaves of bread. The two objects of a 
wrecker’s life appear to consist of working and 
eating. When’engaged in duty, he is the most 
laborious and faithful of men; when dining, 
human nature is exhibited in a remarkably 
generous and fantastie garb; sleep seems a 
necessity unknown to him. : 

After supper the men at the table com- 
menced playing euchre, while a party crawled 
over their companions to the far end, and 
spread themselves for a game of penny-ante. 
There were stories shot forth by men whose 
faces appeared incapable of bearing smiles ; 
puzzles, tricks of cards, corks and legerdemain 
loomed up; peals of laughter swept about the 
tent, and every one was happy. About two 
o’clock the next morning a number of men 
turned in, apparently for sleep, but they kept 
up a merriment that betrayed their purpose. 

Then a little party surrounded tie stove—the 
robust figure of Captain Prindle towering above 
the rest—while a long, square, telescopic 
sailor, Archie Wilson, the chief of the wreck- 
ers, Was drawn up opposite. The latter was 
continually toasting hunks of beef on a broom- 
handle, and wondering about the 


‘Ten little Injuns standin’ in a line, 
Qne ran away, and then there were nine ; 
Nine little Injuns swingin’ on a gate, 
One fell off, and then there were eight.” 


At daylight the men turned out, ate a hearty 
breakfast, and then prepared to 


WORK ON THE WRECK. 


From the mizzen-topmast of the bark a “‘ tele- 
graph” was run to theeshore, being a stout 
hawser furnished with a block und long tackle, 
making, by passing over a block on the shore, 
an endless line. The large block was hauled 
ashore, when Captain Archie attached a looped 
rope to it, slung his active person in the loop, 
gave a signal, the men began heaving, and up 
he went on the ‘telegraph ”—a pretty lively 
message. With a club he beat the ice from the 
hawser, and advanced steadily until he reached 
the main-top, when he went down the rigging, 
into the hold of the bark. Finding several 
tons of ice in the ship, he ascended in time to 
find ‘‘Steam-pump Joe,” a sailor in charge of 
the engine used for pumping water from the 
hold, stepping over the gunwales. Several 
cases of wine were extricated from the ice, 
raised to the main-top attached to the large 
block, and sent ashore by the “telegraph.” This 
course is pursued when the surf is too high to 
permit the use of surf-boats, which are loaded 
directly from the vessel’s sides. 

Finding it impossible, on account of the se- 
verity of the weather and the accumulation of 
ice in the hold, to secure an amount of cargo 
commensurate with the effort, the men scat- 
tered along the beach to recover the casks of 
brandy and cases of wine that had been washed 
ashore. 

THE SYSTEM OF WRECKING 


has become quite an art, and it may truly be 
said that wreckers are born, not made. The 
United States Coast Wrecking Company, the 
only organization of its kind that enjoys a 
healthy existence, is, in the points of expe- 
rience and working materials, the most exten- 
sive ever known in this country. During the 
summer months about seventy men are em- 
ployed ; but through the winter season the 
number runs as high as four hundred, ope- 
rating along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Northern Lakes’ Coasts. 

A wrecker passes from before the mast to 
the successive grades of engineer, captain, fore- 
man, and agent, and becomes in time a skill- 
ful sailor, surfman, engineer, sailing-master, 
and executive officer. The agents are all vete- 
— and are stationed at the most dangerous 
localities along the coast. As soon as a serious 
accident befalls a ship, the agent summons a 
wrecking-party sufficient in number for the 
work, and the operation of saving the cargo 
commences. The Board of Underwriters and 
the Custom House authorities are then noti- 
fied, who immediately dispatch an agent and 
inspector to look after their respective in- 
terests. 


The wrecker’s salary ranges from $30 to $150 
per month and board, which is always of the 
most substantial kind. 

The vocation is an exciting, extremely dan- 
gerous and nerve-trying one, and appeals alike 
to the hearty sympathies of the public in general 
and the consideration of mercantile parties in 








FREDERICUS REX (OLD FRITZ). 
A FAVORITE SONG IN THE PRUSSIAN CAMP. 





FREDERICUS REx, our King and our Lord, 

He called to his soldiers to buckle on sword. 

Two hundred battalions, of squadrons ten 
score, 

And to each man some sixty cartouches or 
more. 


‘¢- You rascals !” His Majesty was pleased to say, 

“Like men every one you serve me to-day } 

They grudge me Silesia, the Grafschaft of 
Glatz. 

And the one hundred millions locked up in 
our Platz. 


‘“‘The Empress and French are in league as I 
find, 

And the Empire of Rome with the pair has 
combined ; 

The Russians have fallen on Prussian land, 
too— ; 

Up and show them what Prussians in earnest 
can do. 


‘““My Generals Schwerin and Field-Marshal 


Keith, 

With Ziethen, are ready and armed to the 
teeth ; 

Pots Mohren, Blitz, Hagel, French look to 


your ears, 
You little know Fritz and his old Grenadiers. 


‘“Now, Louisa, adieu! Don’t cry ; never fear, 
Some bullets fly crooked remember, my dear ; 
If each bullet went straight and plump into 


its mark, 

We kings should be soon left alone in the 
dark. 

“The musket-ball makes but a little round 
hole, 


The cannon-ball knochs apart body and soul; 
The bullets are all made of iron and lead, 
Yet many a shot misses many a head. 


“Their guns of calibre are smaller and fewer ; 

From Prussia the foe get no cannon, be sure ; 

The Swedes have such cursed bad money, 
you know ; 

What the Austrians have, time will speedily 


show.” 

Fredericus Rex, whom the laurel wreath 
crowns, 

If you’d only but now and then plunder some 
towns ; 


Fredericus Rex, ere your banner was furled, 
We'd chase you the devil clean out of the 
world. 


SOME LEGENDS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
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Vv. 
NEWBURYPORT. 


LEAVING Salem behind, the traveler passes 
beautiful Beverly, the home of Lucy Larcom, 
and whose beach is neighbor of the wonderful 
singing one where the sands make mystical 
music under foot, passes the little town which 
Gail Hamilton renders interesting by hving 
there, passes Ipswich, the old Agawam, the 
picture of an English village, in a dimple be- 
tween hills, and with the tides of its quiet 
river curving about it, passes ancient Rowley, 
and arrives at another historic and famous 
town, whose rulers once changed its name to 
Portland, but whose people scorned to do so 
much as even to refuse the new name, but con- 
tinued to the present day to call it Newbury- 
port. 

Newburyport is in some external respects 
not unlike the neighboring towns of note, but 
in others she is.a place by herself. Situated 
on the Merrimack—the busiest river in the 
world, and one of the loveliest, and whose 
banks, owing to the configuration of the 
coast, seem here, like the Nile banks, to run 
out and push back the sea that it may have the 
greater room to expand its beauty in—the 
tewn has both a scenic and a social isolation 
which has had a great deal to do with the 
characteristics of its population. These char- 
acteristics, with but one or two exceptions, 
have been the same for all time, since time 
began for Newburyport. It is true that the 
municipality, which once petitioned General 
Court to relieve if of the burden of the old 
wandering negress Juniper, has so far improved 
as now to be giving a pauper outside the alms- 
house an allowance outof which he has built him 
a cottage in an adjoining town, and bought him 
some shares of railroad stock ; but for the rest, 
the place has known no change; it has not 
varied from its dullness since the Embargo laid 
a heavy hand upon it and the Great Fire scat- 
tered ashes over it, and the people mind their 
own business to-day just as thoughtlessly as 
they did when they pronounced the verdict 
upon the body of Elizabeth Hunt in 1693, ‘We 
judge, according to our best light and contients, 
that the death of said Elizabeth Hunt was 
* * * by some soden stoping of her breath.” 
Strangers come into town, stay a while, and de- 
part, leaving behind them some trail of ro- 
mance or of misbehavior—the citizen takes 
small heed of them, and presently forgets them ; 
so rarely do they assimilate themselves with 
the population, that the names there to-day are 
the names to be found in the chronicles of 
1635, and, unmixed with strange blood, genera- 
tions hand down a name till it comes to stand 
for a trait. The people, too, have a singular 
intelligence for a community not metropolitan, 
possibly because, being a seafaring tribe, their 
intercourse with foreign countries enlightens 
them to an unusual degree. The town, except 
for one religious revival that lasted forty 
days, suspended business, drew up the shipping 
in the dock, and absorbed master and mistress, 





man and maid, has seldom been disturbed by 
any undue contagion of popular feeling, has 
seldom followed a fashion in politics unsug- 
gested by its own necessities, and has been in 
fact as sufficient to itself as the dew of Eden. 
The dissimilarity of its population from that of 
other places is only illustrated by the story of a 
sailor, impressed into the British Navy too 
hurriedly to get the address of a friend, and 
who, after tossing about the world for fifty 
years, returned home and advertised for ‘‘an 
old shipmate whom he desired to share a for- 
tune with.” Neither has the town ever been 
a respecter of persons, but, democratic in the 
true acceptation of the term, wealth is but 
little accounted where almost every one is 
comfortable, talent gives no more pre-eminence 
than can be grasped by means of it, and if it 
were the law now, as it was then, five leading 
citizens would just as easily be arrested and 
fined for being absent from town-meeting at 
eight o’clock in the morning as they were in 
1638. United to all this there is an extremely 
independent way of thinking hereditary among 
the people. In 1649 Thomas Scott paid a fine 
of ten shillings rather than learn the catechism, 
and was allowed to do so ; a century later, Rich- 
ard Bartlet refused communion with a church 
whose pastor wore a wig, asserting with assu- 
rance that all who wore wigs, unless repenting be- 
fore death, would certainly be damned ; not long 
before, the Rev. John Tufts here struck a 
death-blow at Puritanism by issuing a book of 
twenty-seven psalm-tunes to be sung in public 
worship, five tunes ony having previously been 
used; an act so stoutly contested as an inroad 
of the Scarlet Woman—for, said his opponents, 
it is first singing by rule, then praying by rule, 
and then popery—that it was probably owing 
to the persecutions of the long warfare that 
subsequently the innovator left his parish in 
dudgeon under a charge of indecent behavior 3 
and though none of the churches reached the 
point attained by one some dozen miles away, 
which voted, ‘* This meeting, not having unity 
with John Collins’s testimony, desires him to be 
silent till the Lord speak by him to the satis- 
faction of the meeting,” yet there stands on 
the record the instruction to a committee ap- 
pointed to deal with certain recusants, ‘‘ to see 
if something could not be said or done to draw 
them to our communion again, and if we can- 
not draw them by fair means, then to determine 
what means to take with them.” Some one 
once said that Newburyport was famous for its 
piety and privateering, but in these instructions 
the piety and privateering are oddly inter- 
mingled. This same independence of thought 
found notable expression when, in the early 
days, Boston and Salem, alarmed at the incur- 
sions of the Indians, proposed to the next set- 
tlements the building of a stone wall eight 
feet high to inclose them all, as a rampart 
against the common foe; which proposition 
Newburyport scouted with disdain, and declared 
the wall should be a living one, made of men, 
and forthwith built a garrison-house on her bor- 
ders. And it is the same quality that after- 
ward appeared when, some time previous 
to the Boston tea-party, the first act of the 
Revolution was signalized in Newburyport by 
the confiscation of a cargo of tea under direc- 
tion of the town authorities ; and that prompted 
the Stamp Act Riots, and made it a fact that 
not a single British stamp was ever paid for or 
used in Newburyport ; and that, during all the 
long and trying struggle of the Revolution, did 
not allow a single town-school to be suspended. 
The old town has no trivial history, as these 
circumstances might intimate. Long before 
the Revolution, at the popular uprising and the 
imprisonment of Sir Edmund Andros, old Sam 
Bartlet galloped off, so eager for the fray, that 
‘his long rusty sword, trailing on the ground, 
left, as it came in contact with the stones in the 
road, a stream of fire all the way.” It was Lieu- 
tenant Jacques, of Newburyport, who put an 
end to the war with the Norridgewook Indians, 
by killing their ally and inciter, the French 
Jesuit, Sebastian Rallé. Here Arnold’s expedi- 
tion against Quebec encamped and recruited ; 
and here were bui!t and manned not only tie 
privateers, that the better feeling of to-day calls 
pirates, which raked British commerce to the 
value of millions into this port, but the sloop 
Wasp, which fought as fiercely as her namesake 
fights, in three months capturing thirteen mer- 
chantmen, engaging four ships-of-the-lire, and 
finally, after a bitter struggle, going down with 
all her men at the guns andall her colors flying. 
It is still interesting to read of her exploits, 
copied in the journal of the old Marine Insur- 
ance rooms as the news came in day by day, 
and to fancy the ardor and spirit with which 
those lines were penned by hands long since 
ashes; ardor and spirit universally shared, 
since, before that brief career of valor, New- 
buryport had, on the 31st of May, anticipated 
the Declaration of Independence, published on 
the 19th of July following, by instructing the 
Congress at Philadelphia that, if the Colonies 
should be declared independent, ‘this town 
will, with their lives and fortunes, support them 
in the measure.” Here, too, was built the first 
ship that ever displayed our flag upon the 
Thames, a broom at her peak that day, after 
Van Tromp’s fashion, to tell the story of how 
she had swept the seas. Nor is the town unfa- 
miliar with such daring deeds as that done, 
during the Revolution, when a British trans- 
port of four guns was observed in the bay veer- 
ing and tacking to and fro through the fog, as 
if uncertain of her whereabouts, and, surmising 
that she supposed herself in Boston Bay, Cap- 
tain Offin Boardman, with his men, went off in 
a whaleboat and offered his services to pilot her 
in, the offer being of course accepted, the ship 
hove to, and Captain Offin Boardman presently 
standing on the quarter-deck exchanging the 
usual greetings with the master of the trans- 
port while his companions mounted to his side; 
that done, he suddenly turned and ordered the 
British flag to be struck, his order was exe- 
cuted, and, wholly overpowered in their sur- 
prise, the crew and the transport were safely 
carried over the bar and moored at the wharves 








in Newburyport. Indeed, her history declares 
the place to havé been in other respects far in 
advance of many of her contemporaries; she 
had, not only the first of our ships upon the 
Thames, but the first chain-bridge in America, 
as well as the first toll-bridge, initiated the first 
insurance company, had the first incorporated 
woolen mill, the first incorporated academy, 
the first female high school, two of the first 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
numbered twelve in all, the first volunteer 
company for the Revolution, the first volunteer 
company against the Rebellion, the first bishop, 
and the first graduate of Harvard—the last at a 
time when sundry students guilty of misde- 
meanors were publicly whipped by the presi- 
dent, a punishment, whether unfortunately or 
otherwise, now out of date in that institution, to 
which Newburyport has given some presidents 
and many professors. Washington, Lafayette, 
Talleyrand, have all made some spot in the 
town famous, one living here, one being enter- 
tained here, and one performing his great sleep- 
ing-act in a bed in the old Prince House. From 
here Brissot went back to France to die on the 
scaffold of the Girondists. Here Whitefield 
died and lies entombed. Here Parson Milton, 
that son of thunder, used to make his evening 
family prayer a pattern for preachers: “O 
Lord ! keep us this night from the assassin, the 
incendiary, and the devil, for Christ’s sake, 
amen.” Here the weighty jurist Theophilus 
Parsons was born and bred; here John Quincy 
Adams and Rufus King studied law; here 
Cushing rose, and Garrison, and Gough; here 
the great giver George Peabody once dwelt and 
often came; here John Pierrepoint wrote his 
best verses ; here the artist Bricher first found 
inspiration ; here Harriet Livermore, that 
ardent missionary of the East whom ‘Snow- 
bound” celebrates, was born ; here the Lowells 
sprung; hardly more than a gunshot off, on 
one side, is the ancestral home of the Longfel- 
lows, and, on the other, Whittier lives and 
sings. Here, also, has been the home of vari- 
ous inventors of renown ; the compressibility 
of water was here discovered ; here steel en- 
graving by a simple and beautiful process was 
invented; here the machine for making nails, 
which had previously been painfully hammered 
out one by one; here an instrument for mea- 
suring the speed with which a ship goes through 
the sea, and here a new span for timber bridges, 
used now on most of our larger rivers, bridging 
the Merrimack, Kennebec, Connecticut, and 
Schuylkill ; almost every mechanic, indeed, has 
some fancy on which he spends his leisure, one 
amusing himself with making the delicate cal- 
culations necessary, and then just as delicately 
burnishing brazen reflectors for telescopes, be- 
fore his heart was broken by those refractors 
with which Safford and Tuttle (both connected 
with the town) have swept the sky ; another 
occupying himself, to the neglect of business, 
with the model of a machine in which all his 
soul was rapt, and which, unknown to him, an 
ancient had invented a couple of thousand 
years ago, while others are busy with the 
more useful low-water reporters, and with 
those improvements in the manufacture of 
tobacco which have all sprung from a son of 
the town. It is in mechanics that Newbury- 
port has always excelled ; her shipyards once 
lined all the water-side there ; shortly after 
the Revolution, wishing to export lumber, and 
having but few ships, she bound the lumber 
together in firm rafts, with a cavity in the 
centre for provisions and possible shelter, and 
furnishing them with secure though rude sail- 
ing apparatus, consigned them to the winds 
and waves, and after voyages of twenty-six 
days they were registered in their ports on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; ‘but before that 
experiment her ships were, and they still are, 
models to the whole world, for here were 
launched those fleetest clippers that ever cut 
the wave, the Dreadnaught and the Racer. 
They go out, but they never come back ; great 
East Indiamen no longer ride at anchor in her 
offing as they used to do ; the bar of the Merri- 
mack, which once in about a hundred years 
accumulates into such an insuperable obstacle 
that the waters find a new channel, is a foe 
they do not care to face when once piloted safely 
over its white line ; and, though many things 
have been done with piers, and buoys, and a 
breakwater built by Government and crushed 
like a toy by the next storm, it still binds its 
Spell about Newburyport commerce. Possibly 
if, by any other magic, the town could ever 
grow sufficiently to require the filling up of the 
flats, then the stream, inclosed in a narrower 
and deeper channel, would find sufficient force 
to drive before it the envious sands which now 
the Cape Ann currents sweep into its mouth. 
Nevertheless, the bar alone is not adequate 
to account for the financial misfortunes of the 
town ; ships go up to New Orleans over much 
more dangerous waters ; and the Embargo of 
the early part of the century bears by far the 
greater responsibility. Then the great hulks 
rotted at the wharves unused, with tar-barrels, 
which the angry sailors called Madison’s Night- 
caps, inverted over the topmasts to save the 
rigging, while their crews patrolled the streets 
in riotous and hungry bands, and observed the 
first anniversary of the Embargo Act with toll- 
ing bells, minute-guns, flags at half-mast, and 
a procession with muffled drums and crapes. 
Perhaps it was owing to this state of feeling in 
the town that the old slanders of her showing 
blue-lights to the befogged enemy arose. To- 
gether with the Embargo came the Great Fire 5 
every wooden town has suffered a conflagra- 
tion, and Newburyport has always been a prey 
to the incendiary ; but her celebrated fire broke 
out on a spring night some sixty years ago, 
when nearly every one was wrapped in the 
first slumber, and spread with the speed of the 
lightnings over a track of more than sixteen 
acres, in the most compact and wealthy portion 
of the town. Such an immense property was 
destroyed that the whole place was impover- 
ished ; many families were totally beggared ; 
people hurried to the scene from a dozen 
miles away; women passed the buckets in the 
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ranks, and helpless crowds swung to and fro 
in the thoroughfares. The spectacle is de- 
scribed by an old chronicle as having been 
terribly syblime; the wind, changing, blew 
strongly, and drove the flames in fresh direc- 
tions, where they leaped in awful columns high 
into the air, and stretched a sheet of fire from 
street to street ; the moon became obscured in 
the murky atmosphere that hung above the 
town, but the town itself was lighted as bril- 
liantly as by day, and the heat melted the 
glass in the windows of houses not destroyed ; 
while the crash of falling walls, the roaring of 
chimneys like distant thunder, the volumes of 
flames wallowing upward from the ruins and 
filling the air with a shower of fire into which 
the birds fluttered and dropped, the weird re- 
flection in the river, the lowing of the cattle, 
the cries of distress from the people, made the 
scene cruelly memorable ; and though after- 
ward that portion of the town was rebuilt 
with brick, Newburyport never recovered from 
the shock and loss. Some years subsequently 
a boy of seventeen was convicted of another 
arson, and in spite of much exertion to the 
contrary, expiated the penalty of the law. But 
a flaming Nemesis fell upon the town, perhaps 
for ,having allowed the boy’s execution, and 
ever since that time other incendiaries, emu- 
lous of his example, have constantly made it 
their victim ; one, in particular, being so fre- 
quent in his attempts, that on a windy or 
stormy night the blaze was so sure to burst 
forth that the citizens could not sleep in their 
beds ; he appeared to be the subject of a mania 
for burning churches, almost all of the sixteen 
in town having been fired, sometimes two to- 
gether, and on several occasions successfully ; 
and no dweiler in Newburyport will easily for- 
get the night on which the old North Church 
was burned, when every flake of the wild snow- 
storm seemed to be a spark of fire, and more 
than one superstitious wretch, plunging out 
into the gale, could find no centre to the uni- 
versal glare, and shuddered with fright in 
— that the Day of Judgment had come at 
ast. 

But one extraordinary thing or another is 
always happening in Newburyport; if it is not 
a fire, it is a gale; and if it is not a gale, it is 
an earthquake. The situation of the town is 
very fine. As you approach it by land, bicak 
fields and lichened boulders warn you of the 
inhospitable sea-coast ; but once past their bar- 
rier, and you are in the midst of gardens, The 
town lies on a gentle hillside, with such slope 
and gravelly bottom that an hour after the 
heaviest rains its streets afford good walking. 
Behind it lies an excellent glacial moraine and 
a champaign country, shut in by low hills, and 
once, most probably, the bed of the river. Its 
Adjacent territory is netted in rivers and rivu- 
lets; the broad Merrimack, with its weird and 
strange estuary, imprisoned by. Plum Island; 
the Artichoke, a Succession of pools lying in 
soft, semi-shadows beneath the overhanging 
growth of beech and oak, and feathery elms 
lighting the darker masses, each pool enfolded 
in such wise that one sees no outlet, but slides 
along with the slow tide, lifts a bough, and 
slips into the next, where some white-stemmed 
birch perhaps sends a perpetual rustle through 
the slumberous air, a wiid grape-vine climbs 
from branch to branch, or an early reddening 
tupelo shakes its gay mantle in the scattered 
sun, and with its reflex in the dark trars- 
parency, wakens one from half the sleepy spell 
of the enchantment there ; these streams, with 
the Quascacurquen or Parker, the Little, Pow- 
wow, Back, and Rowley rivers, with their 
slender, but foaming black and white affluents, 
all make it a place of meadows ; and he who 
desires to see a meadow in perfection, full of 
emerald and golden tints, and claret shadows, 
withdrawing into distance till lost in the spar- 
kle of the sea, must seek it here, where Heade 
found material for his exquisite and dainty 
marsh and meadow views. 

Running on the ridge of the hill is the High 
street, six miles long from bridge to bridge, 
yielding perpetual pictures of the sea, the light- 
houses, the river, the sun-bathed back-ceuntry, 
while several of its dwellings, embowered in 
their princely gardens, one of which the British 
Minister has for a summer residence, command 
an ocean view stretching from Portland to 
Gloucester, flecked with the white sails of 
the fishing-fleets, and with the dark trail of 
the smoke of foreign-going steamers in the 
horizon. 

The scenery around the town, it may thus be 
imagined, is something of unusual beauty ; on 
one side are to be had the deciduous woods of 
the Stackyard Gate, where the carriage-wheels 
crackle through winding miles of fragrant 
brake and fern, and on the other the stately 
pines and hemlocks of Follymill, the air sweet 
as an orange-grove with resinous perfuine, 
while the river-road to Haverhill, with West 
Amesbury swathed in azure mist upon the op- 
posite hill, and sapphire reaches of the stream 
unfolding one after another, is a series of rap- 
tures, The people, well acquainted with the 
beauty that surrounds them, are very fond of 
their chief river ; it is the scene of frolicking the 
summer long, and in winter its black and ice- 
edged tides seem to be the only pulses of the 
frozen town. To some the life upon this river 
is only play, to others it is deadly earnest, for a 
large portion of those who live along the banks 
on the Water street, the most picturesque of 
the highways, are fishermen and their house- 
holds, familiar with all the dangers of the seas 
—the babies there rocked in a dory, the men, 
sooner or later, wrecked upon the Georges ; 
meanwhile the men mackerel all summer down 
in the Bay of Chaleurs, pilot off and on the 
coast dark nights and dreary days, run the bar 
and the breakers with a storm following the 
keel; many of them, as they advance in life, 
leave their seafaring and settle down at shoe- 
inaking, or buy a plot of land and farm it in 
an untaught way, but just as many find their 
last home in a grave rolled between two 
waves. 

When @ storm comes up, and the fog-banks 
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sweep in from sea, hiding the ray of the twin 
harbor-lights, and the rote upon the beach 
which every night is heard through the quiet 
streets beating like a heart, swells into a sullen 
and unbroken roar—when the shipyards are 
afloat, the water running breast-high across 
the wharves, the angry tides rising knee-deep 
in the lower lanes, and the spray tossed over 
the tops of the houses there whose foundations 
begin to tremble and whose dwellers fly for 
safety, then the well-sheltered people up in the 
remote High street, where nothing is known of 
the storm but the elms tossing their boughs 
about, may have sorry fancies of some vessel 
driving on Plum Island, of parting decks and of 
unpitied cries in the horror of blackness and 
breaker—may even hear the minute-guns in 
pauses of the gale ; but the stress of weather 
falls upon the homes and hearts of these 
watchers on the Water street, for to them each 
swell and burst of the blast mean danger to 
their own roof and the life snatched from a 
husband’s or a father’s lips, Mrs. E. Vale 
Sinith in her history of Newburyport makes 
thrilling mention of these storms, with the 
wrecks of the, Primrose, the Pocahontas, the 
Argus, and others, and every resident of the 
place has had before his eyes the picture which 
she draws of “the heavy moaning of the sea— 
a bark vainly striving to clear the breakers— 
blinding snow—a slippery deck—stiff and 
glazed ropes—hoarse commands that the cruel 
winds seize and carry far away from the ear of 
the sailor—a crash of tons of falling water 
beating in the hatches—shrieks which no man 
heard, and ghastly corpses on the deceitful, 
shifting sands, and the great ocean-cemetery 
still holding in awful silence the lost bodies of 
the dead.” Such things, of course, make the 
place the home of romance, and Mr. George 
Lunt, a poet of no mean pretensions and a 
native of the town, has founded his novel of 
“Eastford” on the incidents its daily life 
affords, 

Newburyport has also known the effects of 
other convulsions of nature ; a hailstorm, with 
a deposit twelve inches in depth, is still spoken 
of there, together with snowstorms tunneled 
from door to door, a northeaster that blew the 
spray of the sea a dozen miles inland and 
loaded the orchard boughs with salt crystals, 
and whirlwind’ mighty enough to blow down 
one meeting-house and to lift another with all 
the people in it and set it in a different spot— 
whirlwinds coming a quarter of a century too 
soon, as, if they had but moved a meeting-house 
there at a later day, a parish would not have 
been so divided on the question of location as 
straightway to become, one-half of them, Epis- 
copaiians for whom Queen Anne endowed a 
chapel. But worse than whirlwinds, storms, 
fires, or the devastating yeilow-fever that once 
nearly decimated the place, were the earth- 
quakes that for more than a hundred years, at 
one period, held high carnival there, and are 
still occasionally felt. The first of these oc- 
curred in 1638, on the noon of a summer day, 
as the colonists, assembled in town-meeting, 
were discussing their unfledged affairs. We 
can well imagine their consternation, just three 
years established, their houses built, woods 
felled, fields largely cleared, and the June corn 
just greenly springing up, to find that their en- 
campment on this spot, so rich in soil, so con- 
venient to the sea, so well guarded from the 
Indian, had left them the prey to an enemy 
whose terrors were so much worse than all 
others in the degree in which they partook of 
the dark, unknown, and infinite. It was not 
long before another earthquake followed the 
first, its trembling and vibration and sudden 
shocks preceded, as that had been, by a roar 
like the bursting of great guns, while birds for- 
sook their nests, dogs howled, and the whole 
brute creation manifested the extreme of terror; 
by-and-by there came one that lasted a week, 
with six or eight shocks a day, then one where 
the shocks were repeated for half an hour with- 
out any cessation, and presently others where 
the ground opened and left fissures a foot in 
width, where sailors on the coast supposed their 
vessels to have struck, the sea roared and 
swelled, flashes of fire ran along the ground, 
amazing noises were heard like peals and claps 
of thunder, walls and chimneys fell, cellars 
opened, floating islands were formed, springs 
were made dry in one site and burst out in an- 
other, and tons of fine white sand were thrown 
up, which, being cast upon the coals, burnt like 
brimstone. Various causes have been assigned 
to these earthquakes, not the least absurd of 
which was the supposition of a cave reaching 
from the sea to the headwaters of the Merri- 
mack, filled with gases, into which the high 
tides rushing made the occurrence of the 
phenomena ; but as they have always appeared 
in connection with more tremendous disturb- 
ances in other parts of the world, it is probable 
that they are but the same pulsations of the 
old ecarth’s arteries, fell in Vesuvius or Peru 
with more terrible effect. Although there have 
been more than two hundred of these convul- 
sions, nobody was ever seriously injured by 
their means, and so used to them did the peo- 
ple become, that finally they are spoken of in 
their records merely as “the earthquake,” as 
one would speak of any natural event, of the 
tide or of the moon. For the last century, 
however, their outbursts have been of very in- 
frequent occurrence, and have nowise marred 
the repose of the sweet old place, which now 
and then awakens to storm or fever suflicient 
to prevent stagnation, but for the most part 
slumbers on serenely by its riverside, the ideal 
of a large and ancient country-town, peaceful 
enough, and almost beautiful enough, for Par- 
adise. 








Wuen a diamond is used to cut hot glass, 
the diamond will only last for one day, and it assumes 
a milky appearance. The diamonds in constant use 
for cutting cold glass last about three months. Each 
diamond costs from $8 to $12, and is about the size of 
an ordinary glazier's diamond. Hot glass is cut 
more readily than cold glass. 





INSIDE PARIS: 
BALLOON-SKETCH—THE ASPECT OF 
THE BOULEVARDS. 


THE Mobiles of France, as contrasted with 
the Nationanx, are of a far more contented 
nature, and less epicurean in their tastes, 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the 
Moblot is his continual gayety. He will laugh 
and joke when others grumble, and is philo- 
sopher enough to make the best of everything. 
His camp is, for the time, his chief pride. In 
the contracted quarters of the city he has little 
scope for practicing taste in the arrangement 
and embellishment of his temporary home; 
but what he lacks in art he makes up in wit. 
On the Boulevard de Clichy his life crept 
along in rather a monotonous channel ; still, 
he adapted himself to circumstances with good 
grace, and sifted a wholesome amount of enjoy- 
ment and fun from the events of the siege. 








MISS VINNIE REAM’S STATUE OF 
LINCOLN. 


At the unvailing of Miss Ream’s chef d’ceuvre, 
January 25th, in the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, a distinguished throng filled and 
temporarily gave a use to that impracticable 
chamber, which was never turned to account 
before, and which usually goes by the name of 
the Spittoon. The dais was occupied by Presi- 
dent Grant, Vice-President Colfax, General 
Sherman, Judge Davis. the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, and the orators. 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, rose and said 
that four years ago a little girl was employed 
in the Post-Office at $600 a year, but she had 
faith that she could do something better. Con- 
gress gave her an order to execute a statue of 
the late President Lincoln. Statue and artist 
were now before the spectators. Senator 
Trumbull, General Banks, Representative 
Brooks and Senator Carpenter followed, with 
appropriate eloquence. Grant, the" silent, 
looked on contemplatively, and Colfax—smiled. 
Mr. Carpenter introduced the sculptor, who 
bowed to the assembly with that winning grace 


of Captains and of” Rings. 

Vinnie Ream went to Europe nearly two 
years ago, accompanied by her parents, to put 
this statue, already modeled in America, in 
Carrara marble. Her time was chiefly spent 
in Rome, though she traveled extensively on 
the Continent. She was in Paris three 
months. She did not content herself with 
simply executing the commission of the Gov- 
ernment. An ideal work called “Sappho,” 
of life-size, and the “Spirit of the Carnival,” a 
girl throwing flowers, of half life-size, were 
her first works while abroad, and they are now 
to be put in marble in Italy. Two of her 
earliest models she carried with her, and they 
are also being put in marble. Besides, at 
Paris, she modeled busts of Doré and Pére 
Hyacinthe ; at Munich, Kaulbach, the cele- 
brated German painter, who painted the famous 
Berlin frescoes ; at Rome, Liszt and Cardinal 
Antonelli ; at Vienna, John Jay ; and at London, 
Mr. Spurgeon. These were all made from sit- 
tings by the different persons. From several of 
these personages Miss Ream has valuable souve- 
nirs. Antonelli gave her, among other things, 
a locket, with the head of Christ exquisitely 
cut in stone cameo. Doré presented her with 
a drawing on wood of one of his Bible pictures, 
“ Judith.” She received kindly encouragement 
from the aged portrait-painter Heally, Mr. 
Story, John Jay, our Minister to Vienna, and 
others. 

Of her great work we fancy we had better let 
the engraving—a tracing from the study made 
in the Capitol by our ambulant photographer— 
speak for itself. It is probable that, as the only 
illustrated American paper that gives para- 
mount attention to Americun art, this news- 
paper should append a conscientious criticism 
to the sketch. But American opinion has de- 
cided to exempt, from personal considerations, 
the work of Miss Ream and other lady artists 
from any exact estimate ; and we fancy that a 
suffering and heroic posterity will be compe- 
tent, at a day when those considerations shail 
have vanished, to put the right value on the 
work. 





In the regalia-rooms under the Treasury at 
Washington, which have become the general recep- 
tacle for articles deposited for save-keeping, Treasurer 
Spinner keeps a number of strange things. There are 
General Twiggs’s silver-mounted swords, also those 
historic arms whose silver ornaments attracted the 
curious, and were afterward put in the vault by order 
ofthe War Department, to keep them from exciting the 
morbid curiosity of Southern visitors. Besides these, 
there is a lot of fine shawls and other gifts presented 
to different Presidents, and put in the vault to keep 
the moths out of them. Then there are a number of 
old boots and shoes, several sets of patent corsets, 
two smoked hams, an assortment of dried onions, 
twelve b of goose-feathers, a bundle of pepper- 
colored kid gloves, a bottle of ottar of roses, valued at 
$800, presented to President Van Buren by the Imam 
of Siam, nineteen bars of blue pill, four dozen boxes 
of hooks and eyes, a bunch of love-letters from Aaron 
Burr to Mrs. Blennerhasset, and several billets doux 
written by President Jackson to Mrs. Eaton. ‘There is 
also some cash or to the United States, but, 
being mixed with all these other queer things, a spe- 
cial act of Congress is required to separate the genu- 
ine money from the queer, 


Cornace For 1870.-—The report of the 
Directors of the United States Mint shows that the 
deposits of bullion at the mint and branches during 
the fiscal year were as follows: Gold, $29,485,268,45 ; 
silver, $3,504,942,51. Total deposits, $32,990,210.96, 
Deducting the redeposits of bars made at one branch 
of the mint and redeposited in another for coinage, 
the amount will be $30,498,788.10. The coinage for 
the same period was as follows: Gold coin, Aumber 
of pieces, 1,156,087 ; value, $22,257,312.50 ; unparted 
cal fine gold bars, $7,846,052.25 ; silver coin, pieces, 
$4,649,398 ; value, $1,767,253.50; silver bars, $902,800.66; 
nickel, copper, ad bronze pieces, 18,154,000 ; value, 





$611,445. Tota] number of Pent struck, 23,961,292 ; 
total value of coinage, $33,384,863.91. 


which had already ‘‘tamed the mighty hearts 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Tur father of the late Peter Richings was 
a Vice-Admiral in the British navy. 


Rey. Dr. E. T. Fitrcn, Professor of Di- 
vinity at Yale College, died on the 31st ult. 


Apotren Boerrcer, one of the most noted 
of the modern poets of Germany, died near Leipzig, 
last month. 


Herr Barvecker, the compiler of the well- 
known guide-books for travelers, has been serving 
before Paris as a lieutenant in the Prussian landwehr. 


ALrxanpDeR H. Srepnens weighs hardly 
more than eighty pounds. Ex-Queen Isabella weighs 
quite to the contrary—two hundred and thirty-eight— 
and is growing. 


Tue Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., one of 
the most distinguished professors in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, died February ist, in the eightieth 
year of his age. 


Tur widow of General Prim has been made, 
by royal decree, a duchess, and her son, Don Juan 
Prim, Duke of Castillejos. 


Mr. Wiri1am Davs, of Howard County, 
Md., saw the village of Marriottsville, in that State 
liked it, and bought it for $20,000. 


A cororEp man of Harrisburgh, Pa., named 
Chester, is making a sensation in London as a lawyer, 
especially by his great success in criminal cases, 


Farner Hyacrintue contemplates another 
visit to the United States next autumn, convinced 
that he did not see half enough of the country when 
he was here before. 


Cuauncey Rose, of Terre Haute, has given 
$100,000 for a Presbyterian College in Indiana—this 
making $300,000 he has given to charitable and edu- 
cational enterprises. 


Mr. Cresswett has supplied the Postal 
Department at Washington with a collection of por- 
traits of Postmasters-General from Franklin down to 
himself—over forty in all, 


Lorp Penzance, in his capacity of head of 
the Probate Court of bree ene has granted to Madame 
Lynch letters of administration upon the will of ex- 
President Lopez, of Paraguay: 


Bisuor Crarxson, of Nebraska, reports 
that of the 75.000 Indians in the bounds of his dio- 
cese, 15,000 attend religious services. He thinks the 
effort for their civilization has been successful. 


Tne Rev. Dr. Emerson is in the sixty-sixth 
ear of his pastorate over the South Church, at 
alem, Mass. He is ninety-four years old, but, 
preaches as regularly as he did sixty-six years ago. 


Farner Hyactntue, it is said, is receiving 
great attention in London from most of the magnates 
of Church and State. All are expecting great thin 
from lim as the leader of an anti-Papal movement in 
the Catholic Church. 


Mrs. Mary Greenovcn died at Syracuse, 
N. Y., aged 90, recently. She was the widow of Wil- 
liam Greenough, the largest publisher of Bibles in 
the country prior to the Bible Society, and the first 
printer of fine books in America. 


Bisuop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Cchureh (a colored man), in his youth be- 
longed to the Lutherans, and was educated at Get- 
tysburg. He is the President of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, near Xenia, O., and is highly spoken of as a 
minister and scholar. 


Tue German custom of celebrating copper, 
silver and golden weddings is generally known, but 
a diamond wanes, the sixtieth anniversary, is of 
rare occurrence. It has just, however, been observed 
by Field Marshal Count Wrangel, the oldest soldier 
in the Prussian army. On the 26th of December, 
1, the then Lieutenant Wrangel married friiulien 

ulow. 


Gam Hamiuton has been gazed upon by a 
newspaper man in Washington, who places upon 
record, for the benefit of future historians, the en- 
suing statement: ‘She is rather small, has a round, 
fresh, and happy-looking face, blue eyes and brown 
hair, worn short, or sort o’ curled or frizzled. She 
is animated in conversation, talks as she writes, is 
witty, fond of jokes, and must be jolly to have around, 
She doesn’t look a bit pedantic or blue-stockingfied, 
and, judging from her face, she could pass nicely for 
twenty-five years old.” 


Proressor J. K. Haminton WILLCox, who 
had an interview last summer with General Prim, in 
the Ministerio at Madrid, thus photegraphs him: 
“One library-table stood on the right of the door. 
Between it and the wall sat a middle-sized man, not 
the least Spanish in look, not the leagt like the gen- 
tleman whom I had seen come in With an escort. 
This man looked like a German and the head of a 
bureau, with a half-worn, greenish-black coat, an old 
pair of steel spectacles, short, black, curly hair, 
sprinkled with gray, and standing up as if its owner 
often ran his fingers through it, and a bright-blue 
thread twining itself among the ambrosial locks that 
overarched his unconscious brow.” 


Tux following will of Kosciuszko, complete, 
recorded May 12, 1819, in the Albemarle ( Va.) County 
Clerk’s office, was fished out, lately, after lying half 
a century or so undisturbed. It does not appear 
that anything was ever done to carry out the provi- 
sions of the will, which is given herewith verbatim et 
literatim : 


“T, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my de- 
parture from America, do declare and direct that, 
should I make no other testamentary disposition of 
my property in the United States, I hereby authorize 
my friend Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole 
thereof in purchasing negroes from among his own 
or any other, and giving them liberty in my name, 
in giving them en education in trades or otherwise, 
and in Eaving them instructed for their new con- 
dition in the duties of morality which may make 
them good neighbors, good fathers, or good moder's, 
husbands or vives, and in their duties as citizens 
teaching them‘ to be defenders of their liberty and 
country and of the good order of society, and in whats- 
ever may make them happy and useful 3; and I make 
the said Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 

“T, KOSCIUZKO, 
+ 5th day of May, 1798.” 

A corrEsponDENT of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Northwestern thus describes the proprietor of the 
Shawano and New London line, Paul Farinacci : 
“He was born near Brindisi, Italy, not far from the 
birthplace of Virgil. When wn to manhood, he 
studied for the priesthood and emigrated to America. 
Old residents of Oshkosh will remember him, for 
more than twenty years ago he was the only Catholic 
priest in this part of the State. At Oshkosh, while 
acting in his capacity as a priest, he joined the Free- 
masons, and was immediately expelled from the 
Catholic Church. He soon after married, and since 
then has devoted his attention to farming, 
driving, horse-trading, etc. He is aman more than 
sixty years of age, reads and speaks his native Italian, 
Latin, French and German fluently, and with the 
grace of a polished scholar. While alone on hiss 
he makes the old pine woods resound with Italian 
songs; and when he is irritated, he swears in any 
one of five lan He has written considerably 
for Eastern periodicals in former times, but not lately, 
His knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics is said 
to be very complete, but this does not make him a 
better stage-driver. This man in the pine —— 

ree novels 


of 
the North has the elements of two or t in 





his past career.”? 
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travelers. A large stove stood in the centre, a 
hastily-improvised table on the right, and at 
the far end lay the blankets, canvas clothes, 
boots and bundles of the wreckers. Suspended 
from the ridge-spar was a gorgeous chandelier, 
reminding one of the like luxuries seen in the 
tents of the old Army of the Potomac, casting 
a soft but unsteady light about the crowded 
apartment, amd large drops of tallow upon 
those standing before the stove. To give a 
more home-like appearance to the tent, a large 
looking-glass on aside spar caught some superb 
figures and faces, and a side of beef by its 
weight kept the sea end of the tent in pretty 
good subjection. 


THE EVENING SPORTS OF THE WRECKERS 


were as varied as the nationalities of the par- 
ticipants. We were scarcely within the tent 
when the table was spread, and an invitation 
was extended to eat ice-cream! Ice-cream, 
indeed, when we were so thoroughly protected 
against the cold weather that we could scarcely 
bend! But the prescription looked palatable, 
and afforded an opportunity of learning the 
“ customs of the country.” A soup -tureen was 
filled with snow, which was then thoroughly 
saturated with a mixture of brandy, eggs and 
sugar. Next came a dish of so-called ‘ sounds 
and tongue,” which possessed neither—until put 
in the mouth. This is a favorite dish of sailors, 
and the chief ingredient is taken from the back 
of the codfish. With this were handed coffee, 
strong enough for a spoon to stand upright in, 
and tea-biscuit that would sell in New York 
for loaves of bread. The two objects of a 
wrecker’s life appear to consist of working and 
eating. When’engaged in duty, he is the most 
laborious and faithful of men; when dining, 
human nature is exhibited in a remarkably 
generous and fantastie garb; sleep seems a 
necessity unknown to him. . 

After supper the men at the table com- 
menced playing euchre, while a party crawled 
over their companions to the far end, and 
spread themselves for a game of penny-ante. 
There were stories shot forth by men whose 
faces appeared incapable of bearing smiles ; 
puzzles, tricks of cards, corks and legerdemain 
loomed up; peals of laughter swept about the 
tent, and every one was happy. About two 
o’clock the next morning a number of men 
turned in, apparently for sleep, but they kept 
up a merriment that betrayed their purpose. 

Then a little party surrounded tiie stove—the 
robust figure of Captain Prindle towering above 
the rest—while a long, square, telescopic 
sailor, Archie Wilson, the chief of the wreck- 
ers, was drawn up opposite. The latter was 
continually toasting hunks of beef on a broom- 
handle, and wondering about the 


Ten little Injuns standin’ in a line, 
Qne ran away, and then there were nine ; 
Nine little Injuns swingin’ on a gate, 
One fell off, and then there were eight.” 


At daylight the men turned out, ate a hearty 
breakfast, and then prepared to 


WORK ON THE WRECK. 


From the mizzen-topmast of the bark a ‘tele- 
graph” was run to theeshore, being a stout 
hawser furnished with a block und long tackle, 
making, by passing over a block on the shore, 
an endless line. The large block was hauled 
ashore, when Captain Archie attached a looped 
rope to it, slung his active person in the loop, 
gave a signal, the men began heaving, and up 
he went on the ‘telegraph ”—a pretty lively 
message. With a club he beat the ice from the 
hawser, and advanced steadily until he reached 
the main-top,-when he went down the rigging, 
into the hold of the bark. Finding several 
tons of ice in the ship, he ascended in time to 
find ‘‘Steam-pump Joe,” a sailor in charge of 
the engine used for pumping water from the 
hold, stepping over the gunwales. Several 
cases of wine were extricated from the ice, 
raised to the main-top attached to the large 
block, and sent ashore by the “telegraph.” This 
course is pursued when the surf is too high to 
permit the use of surf-boats, which are loaded 
directly from the vessel’s sides. 

Finding it impossible, on account of the se- 
verity of the weather and the accumulation of 
ice in the hold, to secure an amount of cargo 
commensurate with the effort, the men scat- 
tered along the beach to recover the casks of 
brandy and cases of wine that had been washed 
ashore. 

THE SYSTEM OF WRECKING 


has become quite an art, and it may truly be 
said that wreckers are born, not made. The 
United States Coast Wrecking Company, the 
only organization of its kind that enjoys a 
healthy existence, is, in the points of expe- 
rience and working materials, the most exten- 
sive ever known in this country. During the 
summer months about seventy men are em- 
ployed; but through the winter season the 
number runs as high as four hundred, ope- 
rating along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Northern Lakes’ Coasts. 

A wrecker passes from before the mast to 
the successive grades of engineer, captain, fore- 
man, and agent, and becomes in time a skill- 
ful sailor, surfman, engineer, sailing-master, 
and executive officer. The agents are ali vete- 
rans, and are stationed at the most dangerous 
jocalities along the coast. As soon as a serious 
accident befalls a ship, the agent summons a 
wrec sufficient in number for the 
work, and the operation of saving the cargo 
commences. The Board of Underwriters and 
the Custom House authorities are then noti- 
fied, who immediately dispatch an agent and 
inspector to look after their respective in- 
terests. 


The wrecker’s salary ranges from $30 to $150 
per month and board, which is always of the 
most substantial kind. 

The vocation is an exciting, extremely dan- 
gerous and nerve-trying one, and appeals alike 
to the hearty sympathies of the public in general 
and the consideration of mercantile parties in 
particular. 





FREDERICUS REX (OLD FRITZ). 


A FAVORITE SONG IN THE PRUSSIAN CAMP. 


FREDERICUS REX, Our King and our Lord, 

He called to his soldiers to buckle on sword. 

Two hundred battalions, of squadrons ten 
score, 

And to each man some sixty cartouches or 
more. 


‘‘ You rascals !” His Majesty was pleased to say, 

“Like men every one you serve me to-day} 

They grudge me Silesia, the Grafschaft of 
Glatz, 

And the one hundred millions locked up in 
our Platz. 


“The Empress and French are in league as I 
find 

And the Empire of Rome with the pair has 
combined ; 

The Russians have fallen on Prussian land, 
too— } 

Up and show them what Prussians in earnest 
can do. 


“My Generals Schwerin and Field-Marshal 


Keith, 

With Ziethen, are ready and armed to the 
teeth ; 

Pots Mohren, Blitz, Hagel, French look to 
your ears, 


You little know Fritz and his old Grenadiers. 


‘“Now, Louisa, adieu! Don’t cry ; never fear, 
Some bullets fly crooked remember, my dear ; 
If each bullet went straight and plump into 


its mark, 

We kings should be soon left alone in the 
dark. 

‘““The musket-ball makes but a little round 
hole, 


The cannon-ball knocks apart body and soul; 
The bullets are all made of iron and lead, 
Yet many a shot misses many a head. 


“Their guns of calibre are smaller and fewer ; 

From Prussia the foe get no cannon, be sure ; 

The Swedes have such cursed bad money, 
you know ; 

What the Austrians have, time will speedily 


show.” 

Fredericus Rex, whom the laurel wreath 
crowns, 

If you’d only but now and then plunder some 
towns ; 


Fredericus Rex, ere your banner was furled, 
We'd chase you the devil clean out of the 
world. 


SOME LEGENDS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 





By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





Vv. 
NEWBURYPORT. 


LEAVING Salem behind, the traveler passes 
beautiful Beverly, the home of Lucy Larcom, 
and whose beach is neighbor of the wonderful 
singing one where the sands make mystical 
music under foot, passes the little town which 
Gail Hamilton renders interesting by hving 
there, passes Ipswich, the old Agawam, the 
picture of an English village, in a dimple be- 
tween hills, and with the tides of its quiet 
river curving about it, passes ancient Rowley, 
and arrives at another historic and famous 
town, whose rulers once changed its name to 
Portland, but whose people scorned to do so 
much as even to refuse the new name, but con- 
tinued to the present day to call it Newbury- 
port. 

Newburyport is in some external respects 
not unlike the neighboring towns of note, but 
in others she is,a place by herself. Situated 
on the Merrimack—the busiest river in the 
world, and one of the loveliest, and whose 
banks, owing to the configuration of the 
coast, seem here, like the Nile banks, to run 
out and push back the sea that it may have the 
greater room to expand its beauty in—the 
tewn has both a scenic and a social isolation 
which has had a great deal to do with the 
characteristics of its population. These char- 
acteristics, with but one or two exceptions, 
have been the same for all time, since time 
began for Newburyport. It is true that the 
municipality, which onre petitioned General 
Court to relieve it of the burden of the old 
wandering negress Juniper, has so far improved 
as now to be giving a pauper outside the alms- 
house an allowance outof which he has built him 
a cottage in an adjoining town, and bought him 
some shares of railroad stock ; but for the rest, 
the place has known no change; it has not 
varied from its dullness since the Embargo laid 
a heavy hand upon it and the Great Fire scat- 
tered ashes over it, and the people mind their 
own business to-day just as thoughtlessly as 
they did when they pronounced the verdict 
upon the body of Elizabeth Hunt in 1693, “‘We 
judge, according to our best light and contients, 
that the death of said Elizabeth Hunt was 
* * * by some soden stoping of her breath.” 
Strangers come into town, stay a while, and de- 
part, leaving behind them some trail of ro- 
mance or of misbehavior—the citizen takes 
small heed of them, and presently forgets them ; 
so rarely do they assimilate themselves with 
the population, that the names there to-day are 
the names to be found in the chronicles of 
1635, and, unmixed with strange blood, genera- 
tions hand down a name till it comes to stand 
for a trait. The people, too, have a singular 
intelligence for a community not metropolitan, 
possibly because, being a seafaring tribe, their 
intercourse with foreign countries enlightens 
them to an unusual degree. The town, except 
for one religious revival that lasted forty 
days, suspended business, drew up the shipping 
in the dock, and absorbed master and mistress, 





man and maid, has seldom been disturbed by 
any undue contagion of popular feeling, has 
seldom followed a fashion in politics unsug- 
gested by its own necessities, and has been in 
fact as sufficient to itself as the dew of Eden. 
The dissimilarity of its population from that of 
other places is only illustrated by the story of a 
sailor, impressed into the British Navy too 
hurriedly to get the address of a friend, and 
who, after tossing about the world for fifty 
years, returned home and advertised for ‘‘ an 
old shipmate whom he desired to share a for- 
tune with.” Neither has the town ever been 
a respecter of persons, but, democratic in the 
true acceptation of the term, wealth is but 
little accounted where almost every one is 
comfortable, talent gives no more pre-eminence 
than can be grasped by means of it, and if it 
were the law now, as it was then, five leading 
citizens would just as easily be arrested and 
fined for being absent from town-meeting at 
eight o’clock in the morning as they were in 
1638. United to all this there is an extremely 
independent way of thinking hereditary among 
the people. In 1649 Thomas Scott paid a fine 
of ten shillings rather than learn the catechism, 
and was allowed to do so ; a century later, Rich- 
ard Bartlet refused communion with a church 
whose pastor wore a wig, asserting with assu- 
rance that all who wore wigs, unless repenting be- 
fore death, would certainly be damned ; not long 
before, the Rev. John Tufts here struck a 
death-blow at Puritanism by issuing a book of 
twenty-seven psalm-tunes to be sung in public 
worship, five tunes only having previously been 
used ; an act so stoutly contested as an inroad 
of the Scarlet Woman—for, said his opponents, 
it is first singing by rule, then praying by rule, 
and then popery—that it was probably owing 
to the persecutions of the long warfare that 
subsequently the innovator left his parish in 
dudgeon under a charge of indecent behavior ; 
and though none of the churches reached the 
point attained by one some dozen miles away, 
which voted, ‘* This meeting, not having unity 
with John Collins’s testimony, desires him to be 
silent till the Lord speak by him to the satis- 
faction of the meeting,” yet there stands on 
the record the instruction to a committee ap- 
pointed to deal with certain recusants, ‘‘ to see 
if something could not be said or done to draw 
them to our communion again, and if we can- 
not draw them by fair means, then to determine 
what means to take with them.” Some one 
once said that Newburyport was famous for its 
piety and privateering, but in these instructions 
the piety and privateering are oddly inter- 
mingled. This same independence of thought 
found notable expression when, in the early 
days, Boston and Salem, alarmed at the incur- 
sions of the Indians, proposed to the next set- 
tlements the building of a stone wall eight 
feet high to inclose them all, as a rampart 
against the common foe; which proposition 
Newburyport scouted with disdain, and declared 
the wall should be a living one, made of men, 
and forthwith built a garrison-house on her bor- 
ders. And it is the same quality that after- 
ward appeared when, some time previous 
to the Boston tea-party, the first act of the 
Revolution was signalized in Newburyport by 
the confiscation of a cargo of tea under direc- 
tion of the town authorities ; and that prompted 


the Stamp Act Riots, and made it a fact that | 


not a single British stamp was ever paid for or 
used in Newburyport; and that, during all the 
long and trying struggle of the Revolution, did 
not allow a single town-school to be suspended, 
The old town has no trivial history, as these 
circumstances might intimate. Long before 
the Revolution, at the popular uprising and the 
imprisonment of Sir Edmund Andros, old Sam 
Bartlet galloped off, so eager for the fray, that 
‘his long rusty sword, trailing on the ground, 
left, as it came in contact with the stones in the 
road, a stream of fire all the way.” It was Lieu- 
tenant Jacques, of Newburyport, who put an 
end to the war with the Norridgewook Indians, 
by killing their ally and inciter, the French 
Jesuit, Sebastian Rallé. Here Arnold’s expedi- 
tion against Quebec encamped and recruited ; 
and here were built and manned not only the 
privateers, that the better feeling of to-day calls 
pirates, which raked British commerce to the 
value of millions into this port, but the sloop 
Wasp, which fought as fiercely as her namesake 
fights, in three months capturing thirteen mer- 
chantmen, engaging four ships-of-the-line, and 
finally, after a bitter struggle, going down with 
all her men at the guns and all her colors flying. 
It is still interesting to read of her exploits, 
copied in the journal of the old Marine Insur- 
ance rooms as the news came in day by day, 
and to fancy the ardor and spirit with which 
those lines were penned by hands long since 
ashes; ardor and spirit universally shared, 
since, before that brief career of valor, New- 
buryport had, on the 3lst of May, anticipated 
the Declaration of Independence, published on 
the 19th of July following, by instructing the 
Congress at Philadelphia that, if the Colonies 
should be declared independent, ‘this town 
will, with their lives and fortunes, support them 
in the measure.” Here, too, was built the first 
ship that ever displayed our flag upon the 
Thames, a broom at her peak that day, after 
Van Tromp’s fashion, to tell the story of how 
she had swept the seas. Nor is the town unfa- 
miliar with such daring deeds as that done, 
during the Revolution, when a British trans- 
port of four guns was observed in the bay veer- 
ing and tacking to and fro through the fog, as 
if uncertain of her whereabouts, and, surmising 
that she supposed herself in Boston Bay, Cap- 
tain Offin Boardman, with his men, went off in 
a whalebdat and offered his services to pilot her 
in, the offer being of course accepted, the ship 
hove to, and Captain Offin Boardman presently 
standing on the quarter-deck exchanging the 
usual greetings with the master of the trans- 
port while his companions mounted to his side; 
that done, he suddenly turned and ordered the 
British flag to be struck, his order was exe- 
cuted, and, wholly overpowered in their sur- 
prise, the crew and the transport were safely 
carried over the bar and moored at the wharves 





in Newburyport. Indeed, her history declares 
the place to havé been in other respects far in 
advance of many of her contemporaries ; she 
had, not only the first of our ships upon tae 
Thames, but the first chain-bridge in America, 
as well as the first toll-bridge, initiated the first 
insurance company, had the first incorporated 
woolen mill, the first incorporated academy, 
the first female high school, two of the first 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
numbered twelve in all, the first volunteer 
company for the Revolution, the first volunteer 
company against the Rebellion, the first bishop, 
and the first graduate of Harvard—the last at a 
time when sundry students guilty of misde- 
meanors were publicly whipped by the presi- 
dent, a punishment, whether unfortunately or 
otherwise, now out of date in that institution, to 
which Newburyport has given some presidents 
and many professors. Washington, Lafayette, 
Talleyrand, have all made some spot in the 
town famous, one living here, one being enter- 
tained here, and one performing his great sleep- 
ing-act in a bed in the old Prince House. From 
here Brissot went back to France to die on the 
scaffold of the Girondists. Here Whitefield 
died and lies entombed. Here Parson Milton, 
that son of thunder, used to make his evening 
family prayer a pattern for preachers: “O 
Lord ! keep us this night from the assassin, the 
incendiary, and the devil, for Christ’s sake, 
amen.” Here the weighty jurist Theophilus 
Parsons was born and bred; here John Quincy 
Adams and Rufus King studied law; here 
Cushing rose, and Garrison, and Gough; here 
the great giver George Peabody once dwelt and 
often came; here John Pierrepoint wrote his 
best verses ; here the artist Bricher first found 
inspiration ; here Harriet Livermore, that 
ardent missionary of the East whom ‘Snow- 
bound” celebrates, was born; here the Lowells 
sprung; hardly more than a gunshot off, on 
one side, is the ancestral home of the Longfel- 
lows, and, on the other, Whittier lives and 
sings. Here, also, has been the home of vari- 
ous inventors of renown; the compressibility 
of water was here discovered ; here steel en- 
graving by a simple and beautiful process was 
invented ; here the machine for making nails, 
which had previously been painfully hammered 
out one by one; here an instrument for mea- 
suring the speed with which a ship goes through 
the sea, and here a new span for timber bridges, 
used now on most of our larger rivers, bridging 
the Merrimack, Kennebec, Connecticut, and 
Schuylkill ; almost every mechanic, indeed, has 
some fanoy on which he spends his leisure, one 
amusing himself with making the delicate cal- 
culations necessary, and then just as delicately 
burnishing brazen reflectors for telescopes, be- 
fore his heart was broken by those refractors 
with which Safford and Tuttle (both connected 
with the town) have swept the sky; another 
occupying himself, to the neglect of business, 
with the model of a machine in which all his 
soul was rapt, and which, unknown to him, an 
ancient had invented a couple of thousand 
years ago, while others are busy with the 
more useful low-water reporters, and with 
those improvements in the manufacture of 
tobacco which have all sprung from a son of 
the town. It is in mechanics that Newbury- 
port has always excelled ; her shipyards once 
lined all the water-side there; shortly after 
the Revolution, wishing to export lumber, and 
having but few ships, she bound the lumber 
together in firm rafts, with a cavity in the 
centre for provisions and possible shelter, and 
furnishing them with secure though rude sail- 
ing apparatus, consigned them to the winds 
and waves, and after voyages of twenty-six 
days they were registered in their ports on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; ‘but before that 
experiment her ships were, and they still are, 
models to the whole world, for here were 
launched those fleetest clippers that ever cut 
the wave, the Dreadnaught and the Racer. 
They go out, but they never come back ; great 
East Indiamen no longer ride at anchor in her 
offing as they used to do ; the bar of the Merri- 
mack, which once in about a hundred years 
accumulates into such an insuperable obstacle 
that the waters find a new channel, is a foe 
they do not care to face when once piloted safely 
over its white line ; and, though many things 
have been done with piers, and buoys, and a 
breakwater built by Government and crushed 
like a toy by the next storm, it still binds its 
Spell about Newburyport commerce. Possibly 
if, by any other magic, the town could ever 
grow sufficiently to require the filling up of the 
flats, then the stream, inclosed in a narrower 
and deeper channel, would find sufficient force 
to drive before it the envious sands which now 
the Cape Ann currents sweep into its mouth. 
Nevertheless, the bar alone is not adequate 
to account for the financial misfortunes of the 
town ; ships go up to New Orleans over much 
more dangerous waters ; and the Embargo of 
the early part of the century bears by far the 
greater responsibility. Then the great hulks 
rotted at the wharves unused, with tar-barrels, 
which the angry sailors called Madison’s Night- 
caps, inverted over the topmasts to save the 
rigging, while their crews patrolled the streets 
in riotous and hungry bands, and observed the 
first anniversary of the Embargo Act with toll- 
ing bells, minute-guns, flags at half-mast, and 
a procession with muffled drums and crapes. 
Perhaps it was owing to this state of feeling in 
the town that the old slanders of her showing 
blue-lights to the befogged enemy arose. To- 
gether with the Embargo came the Great Fire ; 
every wooden town has suffered a conflagra- 
tion, and Newburyport has always been a prey 
to the incendiary ; but her celebrated fire broke 
out on a spring night some sixty years ago, 
when nearly every one was wrapped in the 
first slumber, and spread with the speed of the 
lightnings over a track of more than sixteen 
acres, in the most compact and wealthy portion 
of the town. Such an immense property was 


destroyed that the whole place was impover- 
ished ; many families were totally beggared ; 
people hurried to the scene from a dozen 
miles away; women passed the buckets in the 
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ranks, and helpless crowds swung to and fro 
in the thoroughfares. The spectacle is de- 
scribed by an old chronicle as having been 
terribly syblime; the wind, changing, blew 
strongly, and drove the flames in fresh direc- 
tions, where they leaped in awful columns high 
into the air, and stretched a sheet of fire from 
street to street ; the moon became obscured in 
the murky atmosphere that hung above the 
town, but the town itself was lighted as -bril- 
liantly as by day, and the heat melted the 
glass in the windows of houses not destroyed ; 
while the crash of falling walls, the roaring of 
chimneys like distant thunder, the volumes of 
flames wallowing upward from the ruins and 
filing the air with a shower of fire into which 
the birds fluttered and dropped, the weird re- 
flection in the river, the lowing of the cattle, 
the cries of distress trom the people, made the 
scene cruelly memorable ; and though after- 
ward that portion of the town was rebuilt 
with brick, Newburyport never recovered from 
the shock and loss. Some years subsequently 
a boy of seventeen was convicted of another 
arson, and in spite of much exertion to the 
contrary, expiated the penalty of the law. But 
a flaming Nemesis fell upon the town, perhaps 
for having allowed the boy’s execution, and 
ever since that time other incendiaries, emu- 
lous of his example, have constantly made it 
their victim ; one, in particular, being so fre- 
quent in his attempts, that on a windy or 
stormy night the blaze was so sure to burst 
forth that the citizens could not sleep in their 
beds ; he appeared to be the subject of a mania 
for burning churches, almost all of the sixteen 
in town having been fired, sometimes two to- 
gether, and on several occasions successfully ; 
and no dweiler in Newburyport will easily for- 
get the night on which the old North Church 
was burned, when every flake of the wild snow- 
storm seemed to be a spark of fire, and more 
than one superstitions wretch, plunging out 
into the gale, could find no centre to the uni- 
versal glare, and shuddered with fright in 
belief that the Day of Judgment had come at 
last. 

But one extraordinary thing or another is 
always happening in Newburyport; if it is not 
a fire, it is a gale; and if it is not a gale, it is 
an earthquake. The situation of the town is 
very fine. As you approach it by land, bicak 
fields and lichened boulders warn you of the 
inhospitable sea-coast ; but once past their bar- 
rier, and you are in the midst of gardens, The 
town lies on a gentle hillside, with such slope 
and gravelly bottom that'an hour after the 
heaviest rains its streets afford good walking. 
Behind it lies an excellent glacial moraine and 
a champaign country, shut in by low hills, and 
once, most probably, the bed of the river. Its 
Adjacent territory is netted in rivers and rivu- 
lets ; the broad Merrimack, with its weird and 
strange estuary, oo by. Plum Island; 
the Artichoke, a Succession of pools lying in 
soft, semi-shadows beneath the overhanging 
growth of beech and oak, and feathery elms 
lighting the darker masses, each pool enfolded 
in such wise that one sees no outlet, but slides 
along with the slow tide, lifts a bough, and 
slips into the next, where some white-stemmed 
birch perhaps sends a perpetual rustle through 
the slumberous air, a wiid grape-vine climbs 
from branch to branch, or an early reddening 
tupelo shakes its gay mantle in the scattered 
sun, and with its reflex in the dark trars- 
parency, wakens one from half the sleepy spell 
of the enchantment there ; these streams, with 
the Quascacurquen or Parker, the Little, Pow- 
wow, Back, and Rowley rivers, with their 
slender, but foaming black and white affluents, 
all make it a place of meadows ; and he who 
desires to see a meadow in perfection, full of 
emerald and golden tints, and claret shadows, 
withdrawing into distance till lost in the spar- 
kle of the sea, must seek it here, where Heade 
found material for his exquisite and dainty 
marsh and meadow views. 

Running on the ridge of the hill is the High 
street, six miles long from bridge to bridge, 
yielding perpetual pictures of the sea, the light- 
houses, the river, the sun-bathed back-ceuntry, 
while several of its dwellings, embowered in 
their princely gardens, one of which the British 
Minister has for a summer residence, command 
an ocean view stretching from Portland to 
Gloucester, flecked with the white sails of 
the fishing-fleets, and ‘with the dark trail of 
the smoke of foreign-going steamers in the 
horizon. 

The scenery around the town, it may thus be 
imagined, is something of unusual beauty ; on 
one side are to be had the deciduous woods of 
the Stackyard Gate, where the carriage-wheels 
crackle through winding miles of fragrant 
brake and fern, and on the other the stately 
pines and hemlocks of Follymill, the air sweet 
as an orange-grove with resinous perfuime, 
while the river-road to Haverhill, with West 
Amesbury swathed in azure mist upon the op- 
posite hill, and sapphire reaches of the stream 
unfolding one after another, is a series of rap- 
tures, The people, well acquainted with the 
beauty that surrounds them, are very fond of 
their chief river ; it is the scene of frolicking the 
summer long, and in winter its black and ice- 
edged tides seem to be the only pulses of the 
frozen town. To some the life upon this river 
is only play, to others it is deadly earnest, for a 
large portion of those who live along the banks 
on the Water street, the most picturesque of 
the highways, are fishermen and their house- 
holds, familiar with all the dangers of the seas 
—the babies there rocked in a dory, the men, 
sooner or later, wrecked upon the Georges ; 
meanwhile the men mackerel all summer down 
in the Bay of Chaleurs, pilot off and on the 
coast dark nights and dreary days, run the bar 
and the breakers with a storm following the 
keel; many of them, as they advance in life, 
leave their seafaring and settle down at shoe- 
waking, or buy a plot of land and farm it in 
an untaught way, but just as many find their 
last home in a grave rolled between two 
waves. 

When a storm comes up, and the fog-banks 
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sweep in from sea, hiding the ray of the twin 
harbor-lights, and the rote upon the beach- 
which every night is heard through the quiet 
streets beating like a heart, swells into a sullen 
and unbroken roar—when the shipyards are 
afloat, the water running breast-high across 
the wharves, the angry tides rising knee-deep 
in the lower lanes, and the spray tossed over 
the tops of the houses there whose foundations 
begin to tremble and whose dwellers fly for 
safety, then the well-sheltered people up in the 
remote High street, where nothing is known of 
the storm but the elms tossing their boughs 
about, may have sorry fancies of some vessel 
driving on Plum Island, of parting decks and of 
unpitied cries in the horror of blackness and 
breaker—may even hear the minute-guns in 
pauses of the gale; but the stress of weather 
falls upon the homes and hearts of these 
watchers on the Water street, for to them each 
swell and burst of the blast mean danger to 
their own roof and the life snatched from a 
husband’s or a father’s lips. Mrs. E. Vale 
Smith in her history of Newburyport makes 
thrilling mention of these storms, with the 
wrecks of the, Primrose, the Pocahontas, the 
Argus, and others, and every resident of the 
place has had before his eyes the picture which 
she draws of “the heavy moaning of the sea— 
a bark vainly striving to clear the breakers— 
blinding snow—a slippery deck—stiff and 
glazed ropes—hoarse commands that the cruel 
winds seize and carry far away from the ear of 
the sailor—a crash of tons of falling water 
beating in the hatches—shrieks which no man 
heard, and ghastly corpses on the deceitful, 
shifting sands, and the great ocean-cemetery 
still holding in awful silence the lost bodies of 
the dead.” Such things, of course, make the 
place the home of romance, and Mr. George 
Lunt, a poet of no mean pretensions and a 
native of the town, has founded his novel of 
“Eastford” on the incidents its daily life 
affords, 

Newburyport has also known the effects of 
other convulsions of nature ; a hailstorm, with 
a deposit twelve inches in depth, is still spoken 
of there, together with snowstorms tunneled 
from door to door, a northeaster that blew the 
spray of the sea a dozen miles inland and 
loaded the orchard boughs with salt crystals, 
and whirlwinds mighty enough to blow down 
one meeting-house and to lift another with all 
the people in it and set it in a different spot— 
whirlwinds coming a quarter of a century too 
soon, as, if they had but moved a meeting-house 
there at a later day, a parish would not have 
been so divided on the question of location as 
straightway to become, one-half of them, Epis- 
copalians for whom Queen Anne endowed a 
chapel. But worse than whirlwinds, storms, 
fires, or the devastating yeilow-fever that once 
nearly decimated the place, were the earth- 
quakes that for more than a hundred years, at 
one period, held high carnival there, and are 
still occasionally felt. The first of these oc- 
curred in 1638, on the noon of a summer day, 
as the colonists, assembled in town-meeting, 
were discussing their unfledged affairs. We 
can well imagine their consternation, just three 
years established, their houses built, woods 
felled, fields largely cleared, and the June corn 
just greenly springing up, to find that their en- 
campment on this spot, so rich in soil, so con- 
venient to the sea, so well guarded from the 
Indian, had left them the prey to an enemy 
whose terrors were so much worse than all 
others in the degree in which they partook of 
the dark, unknown, and infinite. It was not 
long before another earthquake followed the 
first, its trembling and vibration and sudden 
shocks preceded, as that had been, by a roar 
like the bursting of great guns, while birds for- 
sook their nests, dogs howled, and the whole 
brute creation manifested the extreme of terror; 
by-and-by there came one that lasted a week, 
with six or eight shocks a day, then one where 
the shocks were repeated for half an hour with- 
out any cessation, and presently others where 
the ground opened and left fissures a foot in 
width, where sailors on the coast supposed their 
vessels to have struck, the sea roared and 
swelled, flashes of fire ran along the ground, 
amazing noises were heard like peals and claps 
of thunder, walls and chimneys fell, cellars 
opened, floating islands were formed, springs 
were made dry in one site and burst out in an- 
other, and tons of fine white sand were thrown 
up, which, being cast upon the coals, burnt like 
brimstone. Various causes have been assigned 
to these earthquakes, not the least absurd of 
which was the supposition of a cave reaching 
from the sea to the headwaters of the Merri- 
mack, filled with gases, into which the high 
tides rushing made the occurrence of the 
phenomena ; but as they have always appeared 
in connection with more tremendous disturb- 
ances in other parts of the world, it is probable 
that they are but the same pulsations of the 
old earth’s arteries, fell in Vesuvius or Peru 
with more terrible effect. Although there have 
been more than two hundred of these convul- 
sions, nobody was ever seriously injured by 
their means, and so used to them did the peo- 
ple become, that finally they are spoken of in 
their records merely as “the earthquake,” as 
one would speak of any natural event, of the 
tide or of the moon. For the last century, 
however, their outbursts have been of very in- 
frequent occurrence, and have nowise marred 
the repose of the sweet old place, which now 
and then awakens to storm or fever sufficient 
to prevent stagnation, but for the most part 
slumbers on serenely by its riverside, the ideal 
of a large and ancient country-town, peaceful 
enough, and almost beautiful enough, for Par- 
adise. 








Wuen a diamond is used to cut hot glass, 
the diamond will only last for one day, and it assumes 
a milky appearance. The diamonds in constant use 
for cutting cold glass last about three months. Each 
diamond costs from $8 to $12, and is about the size of 
an ordinary glazier's diamond. Hof glass is cut 





more readily than cold glass. 


INSIDE PARIS : 
BALLOON-SKETCH — THE ASPECT OF 
THE BOULEVARDS. 

THE Mobiles of France, as contrasted with 
the Nationaux, are of a far more contented 
nature, and less epicurean in their tastes, 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the 
Moblot is his eontinual gayety. He will laugh 
and joke when others grumble, and is philo- 
sopher enough to make the best of everything. 
His camp is, for the time, his chief pride. In 
the contracted quarters of the city he has little 
scope for practicing taste in the arrangement 
and embellishment of his temporary home ; 
but what he lacks in art he makes up in wit. 
On the Boulevard de Clichy his life crept 
along in rather a monotonous channel ; still, 
he adapted himself to circumstances with good 
grace, and sifted a wholesome amount of enjoy- 
ment and fun from the events of the siege. 








MISS VINNIE REAM’S STATUE OF 
LINCOLN. 


At the unvailing of Miss Ream’s chef d’euvre, 
January 25th, in the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, a distinguished throng filled and 
temporarily gave a use to that impracticable 
chamber, which was never turned to account 
before, and which usually goes by the name of 
the Spittoon. The dais was occupied by Presi- 
dent Grant, Vice-President Colfax, General 
Sherman, Judge Davis. the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, and the orators. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, rose and said 
that four years ago a little girl was employed 
in the Post-Office at $600 a year, but she had 
faith that she could do something better. Con- 
gress gave her an order to execute a statue of 
the late President Lincoln. Statue and artist 
were now before the spectators. Senator 
Trumbull, General Banks, Representative 
Brooks and Senator Carpenter followed, with 
appropriate eloquence. Grant, the’ silent, 
looked on contemplatively, and Colfax—smiled. 
Mr. Carpenter introduced the sculptor, who 
bowed to the assembly with that winning grace 


of Captains and of” Rings. 

Vinnie Ream went to Europe nearly two 
years ago, accompanied by her parents, to put 
this statue, already modeled in America, in 
Carrara marble. Her time was chiefly spent 
in Rome, though she traveled extensively on 
the Continent. She was in Paris three 
months. She did not content herself with 
simply executing the commission of the Gov- 
ernment. An ideal work called ‘ Sappho,” 
of life-size, and the “Spirit of the Carnival,” a 
girl throwing flowers, of half life-size, were 
her first works while abroad, and they are now 
to be put in marble in Italy. Two of her 
earliest models she carried with her, and they 
are also being put in marble. Besides, at 
Paris, she modeled busts of Doré and Pére 
Hyacinthe ; at Munich, Kaulbach, the cele- 
brated German painter, who painted the famous 
Berlin frescoes ; at Rome, Liszt and Cardinal 
Antonelli ; at Vienna, John Jay ; and at London, 
Mr. Spurgeon. These were all made from sit- 
tings by the different persons. From several of 
these personages Miss Ream has valuable souve- 
nirs. Antonelli gave her, among other things, 
a locket, with the head of Christ exquisitely 
cut in stone cameo. Doré presented her with 
a drawing on wood of one of his Bible pictures, 
“ Judith.” She received kindly encouragement 
from the aged portrait-painter Heally, Mr. 
Story, John Jay, our Minister to Vienna, and 
others. 

Of her great work we fancy we had better let 
the engraving—a tracing from the study made 
in the Capitol by our ambulant photographer— 
speak for itself. It is probable that, as the only 
illustrated American paper that gives para- 
mount attention to Americun art, this news- 
paper should append a conscientious criticism 
to the sketch. But American opinion has de- 
cided to exempt, from personal considerations, 
the work of Miss Ream and other lady artists 
from any exact estimate ; and we fancy that a 
suffering and heroic posterity will be compe- 
tent, at a day when those considerations shall 
have vanished, to put the right value on the 
work, 





In the regalia-rooms under. the Treasury at 
Washington, which have become the general recep- 
tacle for articles deposited for safe-keeping, Treasurer 
Spinner keeps a number of strange things. There are 
General Twiggs’s silver-mounted swords, also those 
historic arms whose silver ornaments attracted the 
curious, and were afterward put in the vault by order 
ofthe War Department, to keep them from exciting the 
morbid curiosity of Southern visitors. Besides these, 
there is a lot of fine shawls and other gifts presented 
to different Presidents, and put in the vault to keep 
the moths out of them. Then there are a number of 
old boots and shoes, several sets of patent corsets, 
two smoked hams, an assortment of dried onions, 
twelve b of goose-feathers, a bundle of pepper- 
colored kid gloves, a bottle of ottar of roses, valued at 
$800, presented to President Van Buren by the Imam 
of Siam, nineteen bars of blue pill, four dozen boxes 
of hooks and eyes, a bunch of love-letters from Aaron 
Burr to Mrs. Blennerhasset, and several billets doux 
written by President Jackson to Mrs. Eaton, There is 
also some cash belonging to the United States, but, 
being mixed with all these other queer he may 8 a spe- 
cial act of Congress is required to separate the genu- 
ine money from the queer, 


CornaGe For 1870,-—The report of the 
Directors of the United States Mint shows that the 
deposits of bullion at the mint and branches during 
the fiscal year were as follows: Gold, $29,485,268,45 ; 
silver, $3,504,942,51. Total deposits, $32,990,210.96, 
Deducting the redeposits of bars made at one branch 
of the mint and redeposited in another for —-. 
the amount will be $30,498,788.10. The coinage for 
the same period was as follows: Gold coin, Aumber 
of pieces, 1,156,087; value, $22,257,312.50 ; unparted 
and fine gold bars, $7,846,052.25 ; silver coin, pieces, 
$4,649,398 ; value, $1,767,253.50; silver bars, $902,800.66; 
nickel, copper and bronze pieces, 18,154,000; value, 
$611,445. Total number of pieces struck, 23,961,292 ; 





total value of coinage, $33,384,863,91. 


which had already ‘‘tamed the mighty hearts | 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Tur father of the late Peter Richings was 
a Vice-Admiral in the British navy. 


Rey. Dr. E. T. Fircn, Professor of Di- 
vinity at Yale College, died on the 31st ult. 


Apo.trn Boerrcer, one of the most noted 
of the modern poets of Germany, died near Leipzig, 
last month. 


Herr Barvecker, the compiler of the well- 
known guide-books for travelers, has been serving 
before Paris as a lieutenant in the Prussian landwehr. 


ALEXANDER H. Stepnens weighs hardly 
more than eighty pounds. Ex-Queen Isabella weighs 
quite to the contrary—two hundred and thirty-eight— 
and is growing. 


Tue Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., one of 
the most distinguished professors in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, died February ist, in the eightieth 
year of his age. 


Tue widow of General Prim has been made, 
by royal decree, a duchess, and her son, Don Juan 
Prim, Duke of Castillejos. 


Mr. Wiri1am Daves, of Howard County, 
Md., saw the village of Marriottsville, in that State 
liked it, and bought it for $20,000. 


A covorep man of Harrisburgh, Pa., named 
Chester, is making a sensation in London asa lawyer, 
especially by his great success in criminal cases, 


Farner Hyacrintue contemplates another 
visit to the United States next autumn, convinced 
that he did not see half enough of the country when 
he was here before. 


Cuauncry Roser, of Terre Haute, has given 
$100,000 for a Presbyterian College in Indiana—this 
making $300,000 he has given to charitable and edu- 
cational enterprises. 


Mr. Cresswe.t has sapplisd the Postal 
Department at Washington with a collection of por- 
traits of Postmasters-General from Franklin down to 
himself—over forty in all, 


Lorp Penzance, in his capacity of head of 
the Probate Court of England, has granted to Madame 
Lynch letters of administration upon the will of ex- 
President Lopez, of Paraguay: 


Bisuop Crarxson, of Nebraska, reports 
that of the 75.000 Indians in the bounds of his dio- 
cese, 15,000 attend religious services. He thinks the 
effort for their civilization has been successful. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Emerson is in the sixty-sixth 
year of his pastorate over the South Church, at 
Salem, Mass. He is ninety-four years old, but, 
preaches as regularly as he did sixty-six years ago. 


Farser Hyacrntue, it is said. is receiving 
great attention in London frem most of the magnates 
of Church and State. All are expecting great thin 
from lim as the leader of an anti-Papal movement in 
the Catholic Church. 


Mrs. Mary Greenovcn died at Syracuse, 
N. Y., aged 90, ey She was the widow of Wil- 
liam Greenough, the largest publisher of Bibles in 
the country prior to the Bible Society, and the first 
printer of fine books in America, 


Bisuop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Cchureh (a colored man), in his youth be- 
longed to the Lutherans, and was educated at Get- 
tysburg. He is the President of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, near Xenia, 0., and is highly spoken of as a 
minister and scholar. 


Tue German custom of celebrating copper, 
silver and golden weddings is generally known, but 
a diamond wedding, the sixtieth anniversary, is of 
rare occurrence. It has just, however, been observed 
by Field Marshal Count Wrangel, the oldest soldier 
in the Prussian army. On the 26th of December, 
1st the then Lieutenant Wrangel married friiulien 
Bulow. 


Ga Hamriton has been gazed upon by a 
newspaper man in Washington, who places upon 
record, for the benefit of future historians, the en- 
suing statement: ‘She is rather small, has a round, 
fresh, and happy-looking face, blue eyes and brown 
hair, worn short, or sort 0’ curled or frizzied. She 
is animated in conversation, talks as she writes, is 
witty, fond of jokes, and must be jolly to have around, 
She doesn’t look a bit pedantic or blue-stockingfied, 
and, judging from her face, she could pass nicely for 
twenty-five years old.”’ 


Proressor J. K. Hamiton WILLCox, who 
had an interview last summer with General Prim, in 
the Ministerio at Madrid, thus photographs him: 
“One library-table stood on the right of the door. 
Between it and the wall sat a middle-sized man, not 
the least Spanish in look, not the a like the gen- 
tleman whom I had seen come in With an escort. 
This man looked like a German and the head of a 
bureau, with a half-worn, greenish-black coat, an old 
pair of steel spectacles, short, black, curly hair, 
sprinkled with gray, and standing up as if its owner 
often ran his fingers through it, and a bright-bluo 
thread twining itself among the ambrosial locks that 
overarched his unconscious brow.”’ 


Tue following will of Kosciuszko, complete, 
recorded May 12, 1819, in the Albemarle ( Va.) County 
Clerk’s office, was fished out, lately, after lying half 
a century or so undisturbed. It does not appear 
that anything was ever done to carry out the provi- 
sions of the will, which is given herewith verbatim et 
literatim: 


“T, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my de- 
parture from America, do declare and direct that, 
should I make no other testamentary disposition of 
my property in the United States, I hereby authorize 
my friend Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole 
thereof in purchasing negroes from among his own 
or any other, and giving them liberty in my name, 
in giving them en education in trades or otherwise, 
and in having them instructed for their new con- 
dition in the duties of morality which may make 
them good neighbors, good fathers, or d moders, 
husbands or vives, and in their duties as citizens 
teaching them‘to be defenders of their liberty and 
country and of the good order of society, and in whats- 
ever may make them happy and useful ; and I make 
the said Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 

“T, KOSCIUZKO, 
“5th day of May, 1798.” 


A corresponpENt of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Northwestern thus describes the proprietor of the 
Shawano and New London line, Paul Farinacci : 
“He was born near Brindisi, Italy, not far from the 
birthplace of Virgil. When grown to manhood, he 
studied for the priesthood and emigrated to America. 
Old residents of Oshkosh will remember him, for 
more than twenty years ago he was the only Catholic 
priest in this part of the State. At Oshkosh, while 
acting in his capacity as a priest, he joined the Free- 
masons, and was immediately expelled from the 
Catholic Church. He soon after married, and since 
then has devoted his attention to farming, 
driving, horse-trading, etc. He is aman more than 
sixty years of age, reads and speaks his native Italian, 
Latin, French and German fluently, and with the 
grace of a polished scholar. While alone on his stage, 
he makes the old pine woods resound with Italian 
songs; and when he is irritated, he swears in any 
one of five lan, He has written considerably 
for Eastern periodicals in former times, but not lately, 
His knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics is said 
to be very complete, but this does not make him a 
better stage-driver. This man in the pine w of 
the North has the elements of two or three novels in 





his past career.” 
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WINTER LIFE AMONG THE WRECKERS. —EVENING OCCUPATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS AMONG THE WRECKERS IN ONE OF THEIR TENTS, WHILE RELIEVING THE GROUNDED BARK ‘‘ROSINA,” NEAR EAST 
MORICHES, L. I.—FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH CTECKER.—SEE PAGE 377. 
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WINTER LIFE AMONG THE WRECKERS.—UNSHIPPING CARGO FROM THE GROUNDED BARK ‘‘ROSINA,” NEAR EAST MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥., JANUARY 27.—FROM SKIN'CHES BY 
JOSRPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 377. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—“THE CHARITY BALL”—ANNUAL RECEPTION OF THE PATRONESSES OF THT CHILD'S NURSERY AND HOSPITAL, AT 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Fzprvary 18, 1871. 











PARIS, 1871. 


Anp this is she, the beauteous, mad Bac- | 
chante, 
Whose splendid revels, one short year ago, 
Set graver eyes agaze with saddest wonder, | 
And blinded careless eyes with glittering | 
show ? 


Surely this is not she, who sits forlornly, 
With famine-wasted limbs, and haggard 


eyes; 

Her leopard-robes all dust and smoke be- 
draggled, 

And stained—not with the purple grape’s 
clear dyes. 


Her vine-crown all abased beside her lying, 
Blighted with burning, torn in deadly 
strife— 
Sad Priestess of the broken fanes of Pleasure, 
Her shrunken lips breathe out a starving 
life. 


Pity her! pity ! spare the taunt and cavil— 
Press palms of healing on her faded hair, 

Poor prodigal of rarest gift and graces ; 
Freedom her passion—glory her despair ! 


Pity her! lift her up to nobler uses, 
O Sister Nations! Spare her, conquering 
Foe! 
The pathos of her constancy appealeth 
Out of the depths of her self-tempted woe! 








THE LOST LINK ; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Days had passed, and even lengthened into 
a week, and still Frank Mervyn lingered at the 
small viila that rejoiced in the name of ‘The 
Fernery ;” and still his gentle, unobtrusive 
attentions to Olivia became more constant and 
more tender. 

Did Frank mistake her gentle endurance ? 
At least Helen Mervyn did not. Women can 
surely read women’s hearts, and she was not 
deceived in Olivia’s. But one discovery she 
made, or believed she had made. She saw that 
the reality was rapidly taking the place of the 
affectation of admiring passion in her son’s 
heart. 

It doubled the mother’s anxiety for the suc- 
cess of lier plans; it sharpened her vigilance 
and invention for its assistance. But still 
Olivia remained unsuspicious, preoccupied, 
and wearied by the restraint of Frank's pre- 
sence. ‘ 

It was on one of the first days in that third 
week of his visit, that Olivia had appeared, as 
usual, early in the breakfast-room ; but Frank 
and his mother were already there, and as 
Olivia entered, the two exchanged rapid 
glances of sympathizing meaning, and Olivia 
fancied that a rustling of paper was audible, 
and that Frank hastily pushed something into 
the corner of the sofa where Mrs. Mervyn re- 
clined. 

“Has the post come in?” inquired Olivia, 
involuntarily, when the first morning greeting 
had passed. 

Frank Mervyn appeared to hesitate, but his 
mother replied, with her usual calmness, “ It 
has, my love ; but there are no letters for you.” 

“You have heard something,” said Olivia, 
still unsatisfied—“ something that affects me. 
Tell me, I entreat you. Is—Captain Dacre—is 
he—dead ?” 

‘“*My mother has not received a single line 
from or about Captain Dacre,” said Frank; 
“nor havel. He is happy to excite such in- 
terest in your mind, Olivia.” 

Olivia did not reply—perhaps she did not 
heed the idle words. 

At last the silent, tedious meal came to an 
end, and Mrs. Mervyn rose to leave the room 
on the pretext of seeking a book, which she 
wished Olivia to read. 

“T have a headache this morning,” she said, 
“ or I would not trouble you, dear girl.” 

Then she left the room. No sooner had 
the door closed behind his mother, than Frank 
turned suddenly, and came near Olivia’s chair. 

“Olivia, you are sad—abstracted this morn- 
ing,” he observed, in tender accents, that gave 
a meaning to his words; “‘ may I not share the 
grief, if you feel any new sorrow ?” 

‘ None,” she said, coldly ; ‘*I have none but 
what a foundling must ever fee! ; but I would 
rather not speak of such personal matters, Mr. 
Mervyn. It can avail nothing, and it is painful 
and galling to me.” 

‘You do not do me justice, Olivia ; you do 
not read my feelings aright,” hereplied. “Can 
you think that anything which affects you is 
not a pang to me—that your sorrow does not 
touch my very heart—and that it does not 
wound me to the quick to hear you call your- 
self alone and desolate, when my heart tells 
me that every pulse of yours finds a vibration 
in mine? Oh, Olivia, how little you know me 
—how little you guess my feelings toward 
you !” 

“T—I do not comprehend,” she murmured 
at last. ‘If it is only kindness, I thank you 
from my heart ; but—but it——_” 

“If it is love, Olivia—man’s true and first 
love, what then ?” he asked. ‘“ Will you refuse 
to listen to me? You will not, you cannot, 
Olivia.” 

“Tf you really mean what your words con- 
vey, Mr. Mervyn,” she said, comprehending 
him now, “I ought to feel grateful for such 
feelings to one who hus nothing to give in ex- 
change for the distinction of any man’s free 
and sincere love. But please never speak, 
never think, of such things again. I could 
not—I never could look on you, except as a 
kind friend.” 

She rose from the chair, to which rise 


| the truth. 





and timidity had hitherto kept her chained, 


and was preparing to leave the room, when he 
placed himself before her. 

‘“* Not yet, Olivia,” hesaid. ‘I can read your 
heart better than you can yourself, perhaps. 
You are influenced—deceived, I may say— 
by a vague sympathy, a pity, a false honor and 
idea of a bond of gratitude to one who is un- 
mindful and independent of the boon.” 

“Tell me!” she gasped. ‘In pity, tell me 
Is he dead? Algernon, I mean 
Captain Dacre, my preserver—my——” 

“You pain me, Olivia, you pain me deeply,” 
he replied ; ‘* but it may be that I am showing 
you my deep and true affection more worthily 
by telling you the painful fact than in hiding 
it. Algernon Dacre, the betrothed lover of 


Lady Alice Compton, is married, and that | 


without vouchsafing to you one line, one word 
of regard or kindly interest, even when you 
had saved his life.” 

“Ts this so ?” she said, slowly and painfully. 

His only reply was by taking a step toward 
the couch, and drawing from beneath the pillow 
a copy of the Times. Then rapidly glancing 
over it, he pointed to an announcement, and 
gave the paper to Olivia. 

‘Married, on June 10th, at Hyderabad, East 
Indies, Captain Algernon Dacre, youngest son 
of the late Sir Rupert Dacre, of Dacre Abbey, 
to Ada, youngest daughter of Anselm Peters, 
Esq.” 

Olivia read the brief paragraph, with pale 
cheeks and lips, and eyes that rather devoured 
than perused the words. She drove back the 
sharp agony, and replied, with a tone as en- 
tirely free from natural emotion as her woman’s 
nature could accomplish. 





“T am certainly surprised,” she said, ‘‘ much 
surprised. I had scarcely imagined it was 
likely, so soon; but I pray, from my heart, 
that it may be for his happiness.” | 

She turned to leave the room, but once 
more Frank arrested her steps. | 

‘One word, Olivia, ere you leave me,” said | 
he. ‘Iam not blind; I love you too well not | 
to read your inmost feelings where this trea- 
cherous, favored friend of yours is concerned. | 
But I will win you yet. It is your destiny to be | 
my bride, and it is useless to struggle under it.” | 

He drew back, and Olivia, with a look and | 
mien that barely preserved outward composure, | 
and a flashing defiance in her eyes that said | 
more plainly than words the reply which came, | 
low and determined, through her pale lips, | 
‘““Never !” and the next instant she passed 
from the room, still holding the paper that had 
never yet left her tightly clasping* fingers. 

As Olivia closed the door behind her, Mrs. 
Mervyn appeared through the French window 
that opened on the broad walk before the 
house. Her countenance told Frank that ‘she 
had heard all, and with no placid feelings. 

“Fool, fool!” she said, “to scare the bird 
before the net had closed on her. You have 
made my task difficult indeed, and thrown our 
plans back at least for weeks, or perhaps 
months.” 

“T am not an automaton,” said Frank, sul- 
lenly. ‘The fact is, I have really fallen in 
love with the girl.” 

Mrs. Mervyn continued : 

“You must leave here at once, by way of 
covering your false step; then you can write, 
if you will, and excuse your impetuous passion, 
and promise forbearance and patience for the 
future, which I will strengthen and endorse.” 

‘*It is a confounded nuisance, a deuced deal 
of trouble !” grumbled the young man. ‘Why 
not let me wait and see her, and say all this 
balderdash, instead of writing ?” 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


LaDy ALICE Compton’s bridal bid fair to be 
indefinitely postponed, on account of the illness 
of the earl. 

That very morning, when Frank Mervyn had 
poured his tale of love into unwilling ears, 
the fair and envied heiress was sitting in her 
accustomed station by the couch of her hope- 
lessly invalid father. 

The earl dreaded to confess to himself the 
suspicion that he had long cherished of the 
truth. His eyes rested mournfully on his 
daughter, as she carelessly glanced over the 
morning papers in quest of something that 
might amuse him. Suddenly a faint cry 
escaped her. 

“My darling, what is it ?” asked the earl. 

The girl hesitated for a moment ; then pride 
vanquished emotion, and she quickly read 
aloud that same announcement of the mar- 
riage of Algernon Dacre that had so deeply 
moved her unconscious rival, and to which 
Lord Ashton listened with mingled feelings, 

“Tt is well—it is perhaps well,” he re- 
marked, soothingly. He must have been in- 
deed unworthy of my child to forget so soon 
that he had once had a chance of winning 
her.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, meeting her father’s in- | 
quiring look firmly-—“ yes, you are right. Oh, 
if I were Alice Dorville once more, papa, and 
you in health and strength, as you were in my 
happy girlish days, ere such vain dreams crossed 
my mind!” 

“Hush, my child !” said Lord Ashton, almost 
sternly. 

** Papa,” she said, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on his, “twill you promise not to be 
angry, and not to mistake the request, the pro- 
posal I am going to make ?” 

“Did I ever give you cause to fear me, 
Alice ?” he said, pressing her hand tenderly, 

“ Never, never !” she replied, tears glittering 
in her eyes, and softening the hard fire in 
their depths; ‘only it may appear strange, 
nay, unfeeling, unkind. It is, that my mar- 
riage with Sir Geoffrey should take place at 
once, on condition that it should not take me 
for one hour from you—that it should make no 
change, save in the name.” 

‘* Alice,” said he, “have you thought ?--have 
you-——” 

‘* Yes, yes,” she interrupted. “I have, in- 
deed I have, papa. Listen to me. I tell you! 








frankly, candidly, that I do not, that I never 
shall love Sir Geoffrey. But I have resolved to 
marry him; and when it 1s over, I shall be 
calm and content; and it shall never be said 
that Alice Compton is pining and mourning 
over an absent and unworthy lover. This 
marriage would silence all remarks of that 
kind.” . 

She stopped, lest the sobs that heaved in her 
heart should burst forth in her voice. 

“ Alice, are you certain—quite sure of your- 
self ?” asked her father. 

** Quite, quite,” she replied. 

“ Alice,” he observed, suddenly, ‘it proves 
at least that we misjudged that poor foundling 
girl, you see—he has married so quickly, and 
another girl.” 

* Perhaps it is Olivia, under another name,” 
observed Alice, bitterly. ‘* Papa, papa, give 
me my way !” she cried. 

‘“*My child—my Alice—Heaven is my witness 
that my sole desire is for your happiness. I 
must see Sir Geofrey, Alice ; then it shall be as 
you wish, if your present desire remains un- 
changed.” 

* 


> * * * 


Three days later, and Sir Geoffrey Dacre 
stood by the bedside of the fast-failing earl ; 
and seated in a large, half-concealed chair was 
the Lady Alice. It had been her tather’s plea- 
sure. Then the dying nobleman entered into 
the subject of the marriage—of its hasty fulfill- 
ment, and the perfectly private manner in 
which the ceremony would be performed ; and 
Sir Geoffrey agreed to and approved of all, 
speaking earnestly, and, to all appearance, sin- 
cerely. 

* And you will prove a loving husband to my 
child when I am gone ?” 

* Faithful unto death,” was the reply. 

Lady Alice had watched every turn and ex- 
pression of her betrothed husband’s face. She 
now leant down and whispered to the earl. 

‘Father, dear father,” she said, ‘‘let this 
scene cease. I am content and resolved.” 

‘Leave us, then, my child,” he said; ‘leave 
us for a few minutes.” 

She obeyed; and perhaps a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed ere she was again summoned 
to the sick-chamber. When she returned, her 
father feebly beckoned her to his side, and 
placed her hand in that of her betrothed. 

“Tn forty-eight hours, Sir Geoffrey,” he said, 
faintly, ‘* that precious hand shall be committed 
to you forever.” 

Sir Geoffrey pressed the white fingers to his 
lips with a touch that was as cold as that of a 
corpse. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHEN the morning rose, a superstitious ob- 
server would have noted that the sultriness of 
the previous night had given place to a strange 
and unusually sudden gust of wind and rain, 
that again lulled, with a sort of magic sudden- 
hess, toward the hour appointed for the cele- 
bration of the marriage. In the small private 
chapel of the Castle there was a sullen murki- 
ness in the air that threatened ominously. 

“> Tis a queer wedding, for a lady of this old 
race,” said the niece of Mr. Woodruffe. ‘But I 
suppose that all will come in time ; mayhap at 
the christening of the heir.” 

‘‘Never a bit, never a bit,” observed the old 
housekeeper, to whom this remark was ad- 
dressed. ‘*Mark my words, girl, there'll be 
neither christening nor cradle ever needed for 
the heir of this marriage. The child of Lady 
Alice and of Sir Geoflrey will never sport 
within these walls, nor reign over these 
estates. Hark! do you hear that?” 

At the moment a sharp flash of lightning 
startled the two women from the hasty break- 
fast they were dispatching, and then a peal of 
thunder rolled and boomed and crashed over 
the massive walls as if it would have crushed 
them to ruins. Tiash after flash answered each 
other ; peal after peal of thunder boomed like 
cannon over the air; and in the intervals the 
torrents of rain came noisily against the Castle, 
and blasts of wind howled through its vast 
halls and staircases, 

In the very midst of this war of elements 
Lady Alice was led into the chapel, which was 
to witness her bridal. The earl had near him 
the physician and the family solicitor, who had 
been summoned to draw up the draft of the 
elaborate settlements, and receive the wit- 
nessed consent of both parties to the arrange- 
ments. The remainder of the witnesses to the 
ceremony consisted of the upper and old 
servants of the household, and the land 
steward, whose signature was deemed advisa- 
ble to the certificates and the draft of the 
deeds. 

Lady Alice was dressed in plain white silk, 
and covered from head to foot with a vail that 
nearly concealed her form and features. Nota 
jewel, not an ornament of any kind, relieved 
the severity of the attire. She looked more 
like a nun about to take the vaii than a rich 
heiress going to speak her vows to a noble hus- 
band. 

Sir Geoffrey Dacre stood at the altar to re- 
ceive her. 

The ceremony began the instant that Lady 
Alice had placed herself before the altar, The 
usual questions were put, and the answers were 
given. 

Sir Geoffrey appeared to have mastered every 
sign of uneasiness, and his responses were 
firm, and rapidly spoken, as if anxious for the 
speedy completion of the ceremony. And then 
the ring was placed on the slender finger, and 
the clergyman pronounced the solemn words, 
* Those whom,God hath joined let no man put 
asunder.” But no look of love and trust came 
over the bride’s pale face at those solemn 
words, no glance of hope or promise ; nothing 
but one long shuddering tremble, that shook 
the cloudy folds of the bridal vail, and made 
the white flowers of her wreath flutter and 
tremble, like timorous things of life. 

And now, the coremony over, the bridal party 
returned to the Castle. Alice approached her 
father as he lay exhausted on his couch. 





Father,” she said, “‘ my dear, dear father, a 
few moments mcre and this trying ordeal will 
be past.” 

“My darling, my poor darling, may God pro- 
tect and save you!” he said; ‘* may He bless 
you, my darling child, and so visit him towhom 
I have thus committed you even as he guards 
the treasure in his keeping.” 

The earl ceased, sinking back exhausted and 
the newly-wedded baronet was fain to yield to 
Lady Alice’s dictum, which banished him from 
the apartment as soon as the names had been 
affixed to the marriage certificate. 

Alice watched by the couch of her father in 
silence, and in bitter and agonized thought. 
Geoffrey Dacre wandered from one saloon to 
another of the splendid Castle that was now 
virtually his own, in restless, gloomy fever of 
mind and body; and so the hours of that ill- 
omened wedding-day passed on till evening 
came ; and at last a message came from Lady 
Alice to request Sir Geoffrey’s presence in the 
Rose drawing-room. 

‘Tam delighted, grateful,” he began, as he 
advanced to the spot where Lady Alice stood ; 
but she stopped him, and pointed to a chair at 
a distance from her own. 

‘*T have sent for you, Sir Geoffrey,” she said, 
“as it is better you should understand I am 
resolved to abide by the line of conduct that I 
have laid down for myself at any cost. I am 
your wife ; and I have become so from mixed 
motives, in which affection has no part. You 
are my husband; I bear your name with my 
own, but from this hour the relationship be- 
tween us exists butin name. We may live in 
the same dwelling, appear in society as hus- 
band and wife; but in all things we are to be 
as strangers to each other ; in habits, in inter- 
course, strangers, as we are in heart.” 

A dark flush rose to Sir Geoffrey’s cheek as 
he replied, sneeringly : 

‘*May I ask what is the meaning of this 
sudden change of feeling, which looks more 
like a touch of insanity than anything else ? 
Pray assign a reasonable cause for your 
words ?” 

Lady Alice paused before replying. 
sently she spoke. 

‘¢ There are moments in our lives,” she said, 
“when, in one instant of time, a vail falls from 
our eyes, and events stand out in truihful 
clearness. So has it been with me. Reflec- 
tion comes too late. I accept the misery I 
have earned for myself, but on my own terms. 
Iam your wife in name only. My decision is 
final and irrevocable.” 

** Alice, you are wrong, cruelly wrong!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ You cannot guess, nor imagine 
even, the love I cherish for you. I have 
endured agony to win you, and I cannot, will 
not, give you up, when you are, in the sight of 
God and man, my wife, I will not, Alice—do 
not ask it. I would die sooner !” 

‘There is no alternative,” she said, quietly. 
‘ My resolve is taken, and for life.” 

* Alice, time alone can show,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘time alone can prove whether it is 
possible to live on such terms as you propose. 
It is a living death. Oh, in mercy to both, re- 
consider your fiat. Alice, I never begged a 
favor of mortal before—I never sued to human 
being ; but to you I am submissive, humble as 
achild. Is it in vain ?” 

“Tt is useless,” she said, resolutely—“ utterly 
hopeless. And now leave me, I entreat.” 

** So be it then,” he said, sullenly. ‘“ But on 
your head be it, Alice. And may you only 
suffer one tithe of the tortures you inflict on 
me, at this hour !” : 

‘Stay !” she said, authoritatively, as he was 
about to depart—‘“‘ stay! One word more,” she 
continued. “For the sake of all, I would advise 
some distant tour or expedition that shall take 
you from me. It is easy to devise an excuse 
of urgent business to account for your leaving 
your—bride !” ; 

Sir Geoffrey bowed sullenly as she pro- 
nounced the last words, in a tone of unutter- 
able scorn; and with a muttered ‘So be it, 
Lady Alice ; henceforth you shall not be wearied 
with any supplications from me,” he strode 
from the room, and Alice cast herself on the 
couch near her, in agony of heart too deep 
and bitter for tears—ail hope and love and 
happiness blighted within her for ever. 

Algernon and Olivia were indeed revenged. 

* * * * * 


Pre- 


Weeks passed, and then the public an- 
nouncement that ‘‘ Sir Geoflrey Dacre had been 
suddenly called away from Compton Castle by 
imperative and urgent business that rendered 
his continued attendance on his noble father- 
in-law a matter of impossibility,” was duly read 
and wondered at and pitied. And then, when 
the Christmas had merged into the New Year, 
and the snowdrops and the crocuses had begun 
to herald in the spring, the February sun shone 
on the nodding plumes and the dingy hearse 
that bore the Earl of Ashton to the last resting- 
place of his ancestors. 

Henceforth, Lady Alice would live but for 
pride, and the homage which the world should 
be forced to render to the Countess of Ashton. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MOTHER and son, Mrs. Mervyn and Frank, 
were in the utmost consternation, for Olivia 
suddenly disappeared ; and days went on, and 
lengthened into weeks; weeks might be counted 
by months; and the bitter cold of the deep 
winter was beginning to yield to the distant ap- 
proach of spring, and yet she was not dis- 
covered. 

Certainly the faith and the patience of both 
mother and son were doomed to a full trial, for 
three long years passed away, and season after 
season came and went and came again, and 
still no trace of the absentee could be obtained. 

Mrs. Mervyn’s tide of life was ebbing fast, and 
she knew it. With the jealous care of a young 
and happy wife, did that stricken, destitute wo- 
man guard herself from every trifle that cr .4 
injure her health. Had life been ever so pre- 
cious and dear to her, she could not have 
attempted to prolong it more carefully by every 
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means in her power ; and again and again she 
repeated to herself as she gazed in the mirror, 
* I will not die ; I cannot die till all is finished; 
she will return ; she must. I know that she is 
not in any of the places were she would natu- 
rally seek refuge. Even the distant India has 
been searched, and Algernon Dacre’s ignorance 
of her flight amply tested. If she is living we 
must discover her, and something tells me that 
she is not dead. Olivia, foolish girl, you little 
guess from what you have fled !” 

Spring was once more approaching with 
gentle footsteps to gladden the earth. The 
‘¢ Upper Ten ” were returning with their annual 

-migratory regularity to their haunts of pleasure 
and of excitement, and with them came the 
various ministers to their pleasure who follow 
in the train of the luxurious and the rich. The 
concert-room, the theatre, the opera, were all 
offering the most rare and attractive bills of 
fare that could be invented or embellished for 
the palled and wearied denizens of pleasure and 
fashion. But among the most attractive, per- 
haps, of these rival efforts to please and engross 
the fastidious sons and daughters of the gay 
world, was one that appeared in frequent and 
bewitchingly sensational paragraphs toward the 
Easter recess: 


“We have great pleasure in announcing to 
our readers that a new singer of unusual pro- 
mise is engaged to appear after Easter at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The young débutante, as we 
understand, received a strict and severe train- 
ing in the Conservatoire at Naples, and sung 
both in that city and in Milan, and the report is 
all that can be wished. Certainly a new prima 
donna will be no ordinary nor unwelcome ad- 
vent in the musical world, when some of our 
brilliant stars are on the wane.” 


It came at last, that right of nights, with the 
first performance of the favorite opera, and the 
new singer as its heroine. And all who usually 
frequented the house, and others who had as 
yet abstained from appearing there, were medi- 
tating on the result and securing places in the 
crowded theatre. 

Alice, the mourning Countess of Ashton, even 
was not proof against the general excitement, 
and to Sir Geofirey’s astonishment, she had an- 
nounced her intention of going to the opera 
that night. 

“It is the first time, Sir Geoffrey—it may be 
the last,” she said, coldly ; ‘‘ but I wish to hear 
this débutante, and you will, I presume accom- 
pany me.” 

The baronet assented by a brief nod, and 
a curt, ‘“* Very well—I will be ready, Lady 
Ashton, especially as I really intended to go 
myself.” 

The farce of matrimony which was carried on 
between himself and Alice was a continued gall 
and bitterness, a living reproach and mortifica- 
tion to his proud spirit ; and, to add to its keen 
agony, he loved, yes, actually and madly loved 
the cold, icy woman,,who was compelled to call 
him husband. 

Curiosity had been wound up to the highest 
pitch as to the looks and person, the voice and 
the manner of the star of the night, Signora 
Perdita. At length, when she appeared on the 
stage as the wife of the noble and injured Flo- 
restan, a perfect, though involuntary buzz and 
bustle of excitement ran through the house, and 
hundreds of opera-glasses were leveled at the 
young prima donna. Her tall, slight figure was 
graceful and queen-like in its carriage and 
movements, and perfect in symmetry. 

She advanced with graceful feminine dignity 
to the front of the stage, in reply to the storm 
of applause which welcomed her appearance. 
For the instant she was lovely. And again the 
welcome was renewed in more genuine and 
satisfied heartiness, Then theJips parted, and 
a rich gush and volume of sweet tones came 
like a stream from the opened mouth—tones 
that fascinated the veriest tyro by their extreme 
richness and beauty, and yet satisfied the most 
critical connoisseur by the faultless taste and 
truth. 

The truth of the acting was scarcely less than 
the faultless intonation of the voice as the 
piece went on; so the whole vast audience 
were chained in silent attention and delight. 
Alice’s eyes had been strainingly riveted on the 
young singer from the first moment of her ap- 
pearance on the stage, and her cheeks and lips 
had gradually become more alabaster-like in 
their hue ; as the piece went on, Sir Geofirey’s 
head was suddenly bent forward, with a slight 
involuntary exclamation, and start of horror 
rather than surprise. Alice gave a sharp, in- 
stantaneous glance as the sound met her ears. 
His face was ashen white and his eyes strained 
on the stage, while the opera-glass that lay 
before him was snatched up and applied with 
hands that shook too much to steady it for his 
purpose. But after a keen survey he laid it 
down and leaned back in his chair with a sigh 
of relief that would have become a groan under 
less restraint; and for some time his attention 
seemed rather diverted from, than fixed on, the 
stage. 

The audience seemed rather to be entranced 
by watching the unraveling of real life than 
the mere puppet representation of fiction. 
And when the more intensely moving scene in 
the prison came, and the whole passion of the 
fast act was given with a marvelous intensity 
that was rather reality than acting; and when 
the last joyous burst of exquisite relief and 
delight had poured forth from the young siren’s 
lips, then and not till then, was the throng 
worked up to such a height of enthusiasm that 
it broke through all restraints; a tumult of 
applause rang from pit to ceiling, while the 
young Perdita stood pale, trembling, and tearful, 
the very reverse of her former proud self, 
fairly overwhelmed by the storm of triumph 
that poured on her. 

At the conclusion of the opera Sir Geoffrey 
and his wife left the house. Scarecly a word 
was spoken as they drove rapidly home ; but 
when Alice entered the hall and placed her 
foot on the first step of the wide staircase, she 
turned suddenly. 





“Sir Geoffrey, she said, “‘ I would speak one 
moment with you; I shall not detain you.” 

The baronet bowed coldly, as he followed 
the lady along the gallery that led to her own 
private apartments. 

‘* Sir Geoffrey,” she added, as the door closed 
behind her, ‘it seemed to me that you were 
strangely moved with the first sight of Signora 
Perdita, to-night. Had you ever seen her 
before ?” 

‘“* Scarcely,” he replied, in more gentle ac- 
cents than were common with him ; ‘*I have 
never been abroad, and that girl was brought 
up, if not born, in Italy. You need scarcely 
ask that, methinks, Alice.” 

“Oh, I did not exactly intend what you 
seem to believe,” she said; “but I myself 
was sufficiently astonished to imagine that you 
might have experienced the same perplexity. 
You assure me that you never saw her before ?” 

“It is simply impossible,” he replied. 

‘‘Then there can be no objection nor impro- 
priety in my scheme,” said Alice. ‘I intend 
to bring her here. I must hear her sing here. 
I must see her, listen to her. Shall you not 
enjoy such a treat, Sir Geoffrey ?” 

‘“*T really can have little to say in the matter,” 
he replied, carelessly. ‘It was scarcely need- 
ful to have a midnight consultation on so 
trivial a matter as the bringing a concert- 
singer to the house. Of course she will eome 
for gold, and of course you have gold to offer 
her at pleasure. It is an affair of indifference, 
so far as I am concerned.” 

‘* Is it really so ?” she asked, quickly. ‘“ Are 
you really certain that much of your future 
peace and safety, your whole life, may hang 
on the sirange fancy I have taken to see this 
‘marvelous girl’ ?” 

It was no easy task to read the innermost 
heart of Geofirey Dacre, and even Alice could 
scarcely decide on its actual interpretation of 
her meaning, when he replied, coldly, *I am 
scarcely so superstitious as you appear to be, 
Alice. Is that all you have to say to me ?” 

‘* All,” she replied. ‘I wished for your full 
sanction to my inviting this Eurydice to our sa- 
loons. ‘* Good-night, Sir Geoffrey,” she said, 
waving her white hand in the cold salutation 
that had been the sole greeting of the husband 
and wife since their marriage. 

Sir Geoffrey looked on Lady Alice for a few 
moments in cold surprise ; then, returning her 
bow with a stately inclination of his head, he 
left the room. She gazed earnestly after him, 
with a bitter smile. 

“Ts it possible ?” she murmured ; ‘is it pos- 
sible? Am I credulous, or is he hardened and 
obtuse? He is either a consummate actor, or I 
am bewitched aud glamoured with the memo- 
ries of the past. But time will show.” 

* * * * * 

It was the day after the performance of 
Fidelio had thus taken the London world by 
storm. Signora Perdita was seated at her soli- 
tary breakfast-table, on which a number of the 
daily papers lay. She turned them carefully 
over. 

She reseated herself, and once more turned 
her eyes on the sheets with which her table was 
half covered. As she did so, a letter which she 
had not yet observed fell from the fold of one 
of these journals : 


‘“‘The Countess of Ashton presents her com- 
pliments to the Signora Perdita, and is ex- 
tremely anxious to make the acquaintance of 
one so singularly gifted. Lady Ashton only 
waits for the signora’s permission to request 
her presence at an evening reunion, Will the 
signora kindly favor Lady Ashton with one line, 
at her earliest convenience, in reply ?” 


The girl read the note once, and again, and 
a light beamed in her eyes, of no common in- 
terest. 

* What does it mean?” she said. ‘* What 
can it mean? Can it be that she has any sus- 
picion? ShallI go? Yes, I will have courage 
and firmness.” 

She rose, walked to a writing-table, and 
dashed off a few lines, as if half afraid of her 
own resolution, and then rang for the maid who 
waited especially on her. 

“Who brought this letter ?” she asked. 

‘A footman, signora. He will call again at 
four,” replied the maid. 

‘* Give him this note.” 

The maid silently obeyed. Signora Perdita 
then, entering the carriage, drove to the Hay- 
market for the daily rehearsal. 

The companions of the green-room shrank 
from near contact with the cold proud stranger, 
whose talents and herself yet placed her above 
their envy or their ill-will. She seemed of a 
race apart from the ordinary tenants of that 
famous apartment ; and even these denizens of 
the theatre began to attach some belief to the 
popular rumor that the Signora Perdita came of 
other rank and race to themselves. There were 
marks of good blood in the very carriage of the 
proud head, marks of high breeding in the calm 
grace of her most trifling gesture. 








THE HALF HOUR BEFORE 


DINNER. 


Hunery and thirsty, tired and expectant, and 
still the bell won’t ring. The robust domestic 
appears at the door with a tale of misfortune— 
the meat is either overdone or still partly un- 
purchased—and, fearing the indignation of the 
muscular matron, delegates a boy to make the 
report. On the left, several children have been 
listening to stories from grandpapa, but now he 
too is nervous, and dozing in innocent wonder 
why the bell don’t ring. One of the boysshows 
no disposition toward drowsiness ; on the con- 
trary, he is too active for his youthful com- 
panion, whose feelings of quietness are perfectly 
outraged by a tale of wonderful ghosts. A tall 
gentleman rubs his chin, as if fearful that when 
the bell does ring he will not be able to eat 
enough, while the other is endeavoring to allay 
his suspicions. At the end of the room a laurel 





“Welcome,” is suspended over a party whose 
exact occupation can hardly be stated. It may 
be they are laughing, but it is somewhat more 
probable that they are striving to outcry each 
other, 

The characters are all well drawn by our 
artist, and show the party a little allied to the 
contents of a volcano —in that, when the bell 
does ring, there will be a grand burst for the 
dinner-table. 








THE CHARITY BALL, 


THE Childs’ Nursery and Hospital appears to 
be the pet institution of the most prominent 
residents of New York city, and the balls given 
annually under the name of “ Charity,” for its 
benefit, bring together the wealth, beauty, 
youth and refinement of the metropolis as no 
other stated event does. The ball of 1871, held 
at the Academy of Music, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 2d, was the most recherché occasion of the 
season. The usual landscape scene had been 
set at the rear of the stage, to which the floor- 
ing extended, and the word “Charity” in gas- 
jet letters was placed immediately before it. 
This, and a few flowers in front of a couple of 
improvised proscenium boxes, formed the only 
decorations which the management had seen 
fit to employ. The appearance of the house 
itself was, therefore, not very different from 
that presented at similar entertainments this 
winter. 


It was upon the floor that the brilliancy of 
the evening was exhibited. Ladies from the 
highest circles seemed determined to conquer 
one another by the variety, originality and 
richness of their toilets, and the combined 
effect of over two thousand superb robes, set 
off by the tastefully simple black suits of the 
gentlemen, was exceedingly pleasant. 

The first pieces of the musical programme, 
the “Egmont” overture, selections from Mer- 
cadante’s ‘La Vestale,” and Meyerbeer’s *‘ King 
of Prussia’s March,” were given soon after nine 
o’clock, and by ten the floor was well filled, and 
dancing had fairly commenced. 

Than came the bewildering, dazzling turns of 
this animated kaleidoscope. Grafulla’s excel- 
lent band invited restless feet to graceful mo- 
tions, while Lander’s military band made the 
intervals particularly agreeable. 

There was just variety enough in the rich 
costumes to give detail to the mass, and there 
was just interest enough in each beautiful and 
distinguished face to furnish an unending en- 
joyment té those who were spectators. It was 
remarked by those who make history of such 
things, and have both the experience and the 
knowledge to do it, that the toilets ‘were 
richer than last year, and more varied ; for the 
inexperienced, it was impossible to say, nor was 
it yet possible to particularize. 

Our engravings give detailed representations, 
by a skillful artist, of the most prominent cos- 
tumes seen at midnight, when the ball was at its 
height : 


1, Striped silk dress, cut @ la Marie Antoinette, 
trimmed with rich point-lace and roses, 

2. Dress of red velvet, very tastefully ornamented 
—_ white lace. The wearer exhibited valuable jew- 
elry. 

3. White dress of guipure lace and tulle, with two 
black velvet bows on the shoulders; skirt cut 
en train, 

4. Very rich black velvet dress, with shoulder 
pe gl necklace and breastpins of valuable dia- 
monds. 

5. Heavy white satin skirt, with blue satin bodice 
and train; richly ornamented with point-lace and 
roses. 

6. Black velvet dress, cut en train; ornamented 
with exquisite ostrich-feather trimming ; overskirt of 
golden satin. This rove was very generally admired, 
and cost $1,800. 

7. White lace skirt, with black silk trimming ; neck- 
lace. of black velvet thickly studded with diamonds, 

8 Heavy white silk bodice, with broad green 
stripes, and white overskirt of point-lace. 

9. Chocolate-colored heavy silk dress, cut @ la 
Maintenon. 

oo Dark blue silk, ruffied skirt, and deep point-lace 
collar. 

11, Light blue silk, with tasty white lace ruffles, 

12. Dress of white lace, with long orange-colored 
train, trimmed with point-lace. 

13. Dress of beautiful fleld-green, with heavy lace 
trimming. 

14, Elegant robe of black and white lace, cut and 
trimmed with excellent taste. 

15. Pink silk dress, with white lace trimming inter- 
spersed with roses and other flowers. 

16. Dress of black lace, with orange stripes ; velvet 
bodice, 

17. Blue silk dress with white silk panier, trimmed 
with blue velvet. 

18. Dress of rich white silk and lace, trimmed with 
red velvet bows and ribbons, 

19. Dress of golden silk, cut 4 la Pompadour, with 
very large coliar falling over the shoulders; deep 
lace sleeves, looped up with point-lace tabs; broad 
lace flounces. 

20. Dress of white satin ; 
trimmed with point-lace. H 
jewelry, very rich. 

21. High neck, heavy white satin dress, with puffs 
on the shoulders. Jewelry of choice pearls. 

22. Rich silk dress, ornamented with broad stripes 
of black velvet and white silk rosettes; long train 
and panier; corsage cut very low ; headdress trimmed 
with camellias. 

23, Charming dress of blue silk, with white point- 
lace about the shoulders, and small cap of point-lace 
a la Italien, 

24, Very neat robe, cut dla Mignon ; overskirt of 
white tulle, with purple Jace trimming, giving a fine 
effect to the skirt. 

25. Robe of pink silk and lace ; corsage cut square ; 
large collar ornamented with diamonds. 

26. Light-blue silk, ala Marie Antoinette. 

27. A fine specimen ofthe Pompadour style. Dress 
of dark purple, with panier and train, and lace over- 
skirt. Powdered coiffure. 


corsage of white silk; 
air powdered ; diamon 








VOLCANOES, 

Mr. Davip Fornes, of London, an eminent 
geologist, recently delivered an interesting lecture on 
volcanoes. Speaking of the relative energy displayed 
by volcanic forces in the older geological periods, Mr. 
Forbes said: ‘“*We must bear in mind that we still 
have volcanoes whose craters, several miles in diam- 
eter, send forth at times streams of molten stone forty 
miles and more in length, or showers of ashes which 
bury the surface of the ground to a depth of four 
hundred feet below them, and, furthermore, see vol- 
canic mountains and islands literally rising up before 
our e~es to an elevation of even thousands of feet, in 
what, geologically speaking, is but a second of time ; 


it does not to me seem at all necessary to assume that 
such internal or cataclysmic forces were so much 
more energetic in any other period than at present,’” 
The author believes that sufficient importance has not 
been given to the effects produced by the cataclysmic 
action of volcanoes. He points out that all the chief 
features of the earth’s surface are due to the elevatory 
forces within, and that volcanoes not only form the 
most lofty mountains in the world, but that the back- 
bone of most of the others is composed of eruptive 
rocks. It must therefore be admitted that the 
changes effected in the physical geography of the 
world have resulted from a combination of two great 
but most opposite agencies, the internal and external, 

igneous and aqueous, cataclysmic and uniformitarian; 

and that all the phenomena of nature result from a 

combination of one or more forces, the same phe- 

nomena, at times, being the result of totally different 

agencies, 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
Curcaco dreads a flood. 


Tue thaw of February 3rd was replaced 
by — 2° on the 5th, 


Trree hundred divorces were granted in 
Vermont last year. 


New York building enterprise languishes, 
and rents are collapsing. 4 


Cuicaco has founded what it calls a refuge 
for anonymous humanity. 


A Sovrn Carorina sheriff wants to hire or 
buy 9° pack of blood-hounds. 


‘l'une Broadway Widening Act was repealed 
in New York Legislature, February 3d. 


Dramonps are smuggled into this country 
in sheets of cork enveloped like letters. ss 


Mr. Owen, of Westerly. R. L., breeds the 
American sable, to a profit of $400 per pair, 


To.epo ladies. when insulted, draw a lead- 
pencil, and sketch the rascal for identification, 


A man of Woodstock is paralyzed by drink- 
ing cider from a lead pipe ; he cannot touch his own 
ace, 


Dr. Farrer, in the London Lancet, asserts 
that 20,000 persons die of snake-bites in India every 
year. 


Two tHousanD pounds of fine copper wire 
are used annually to secure the corks of congress 
water bottles. 


Boston proposes to send a cargo of provi- 
sions to the relief of France, and has collected, up to 
February 3d, $28,000, 


Tur exclusion of Chinese testimony from 
the California courts places the robbery and maltreat- 
ment of the race at a premium. 


Cuartes T. Sueiton, of New Haven, 
offered to send the Young Christians’ Association 
there a $2,000 organ, and was snubbed. 


Tue conjoined capital of all the banking- 
houses of the Rothschilds in London, Paris, Frank- 
fort and Vienna, is said to be, in our money, not less 
than $500,000,000. 


Sovurn Caroiina has a negro Lieutenant- 
Governor, three nm Congressmen, eleven negro 
State Senators, eighty negro Representatives, and one 
negro Judge of the Supreme Court. 


DeveLopMENts show the assassination of 
Prim to have been procured by the deposed Bourbons. 
Isabella, therefore, adds to her other fascinations the 
“killing? ways of Lucrezia Borgia ; but where was 
the able Marfori? 


Earty in February the Chinese began 
another cycle of a thousand years in their calendar, 
and those of the race in California will devote two 
weeks to festivity in celebration of the passage from 
the old cycle to the new. 


TuerE are now employed in the oyster 
business in Boston some fifty schooners, manned by 
three hundred seamen, who are running between that 
port and Norfolk, Va. The vessels average a trip 
once in three weeks, and bring about three thousand 
bushels each. 


A Boston lager-bier brewer has purchased 
Brook Farm, the scene of the co-operative experiment 
and failure of Thoreau, Hawthorne, et al., and will 
make an orphan asylum of the house and a Gernian 
cemetery of the land. Thus transcendental com- 
munism goes to its bier. 


Hotmes’s beautiful photographs of “The 
Little Church around the Corner ’—from one of which 
our i!lustration last week was principally designed— 
are hav a rapid sale in this city, another demon- 
stration of the public approval of Mr. Houghton’s 
course in registering his superiority to bigotry and 
religious caste. 


Art the beginning of January, 1870, there 
was not a mile of railroad in Colorado Territory. 
The summary now is: Denver Pacific, Cheyenne to 
Denver, opened June 24, 106 miles; Kansas Pacific, 
Arrapahoe to Denver, opened August 15, 204 miles ; 
Colorado Central, Denver to Golden, opened Septem- 
ber 28, 16 miles. Total, 326 miles, 


Tur area of the oyster-beds of the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries is computed to embrace 
3,000 acres. ‘These beds yield to commerce about 
25,000,000 of ‘bushels annually, and it is stated that a 
sufficient quantity besides is taken to form the chief 
provender of 20,000 persons ; that the capital employed 
last year in that eity in carrying on the canning alone 
of the oyster is $10,000,000. 


Poor old England has scarcely got rid yet 
of her fruitless expenses in trying to crush the Revo- 
lution of °76. Until last month she pensioned John 
Baden, a Tory soldier, and a negro. This uncon- 
scionable person enjoyed his place on the list for over 
eighty years, and only at the thoughtful age of one 
hundred and five consented to disprove the proverb 
that ‘‘ pensioners never die,”? 


Tne increase of American banking-houses 
in London has become very great of late, and it is ob- 
served the owner of a building in Lombard street pro- 
poses to advertise rooms to let, in the American 

apers. Many of the bankers who formerly had oflices 
In Paris have doubtless gone to London, and that 
city will in time have a larger number of American 
banking-houses there than we have English ones here. 


Wuar becomes of successful gold discov- 
erers, oil men, shoddy contractors, etc.—men who 
have achieved the problem of wealth, but failed in 
that of social success? Well, there is quite a colony 
of Californians established at Dresden, the capital of 
Saxony. It commenced with a nucleus of some 
twenty families from San Francisco, Sacramento, and 
other towns of the great gold-producing State, and 
has since considerably increased. Those who have 
children find rare educational advantages in these 
towns, and very judiciously determine that their sons, 





at least, shall from a higher intellectual footing 
than their own. 
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DR. DON FRAN- 
CISCO DUENAS, 


PRESIDENT OF SAN 
SALVADOR. 


RELATIVELY to its 
area, the little Republic 
of San Salvador, in 
Central America, is the 
most populous of any 
portion of Spanish 
America, having forty- 
five inhabitants to the 
square mile, while Mexi- 
co has only ten, Chili 
eight, and Peru and 
New Granada but three 
and a half. In its in- 
dustry and commerce 
its sustains a corre- 
sponding pre-eminence. 
Indigo is its great sta- 
ple, and in 1869 it ex- 
ported an amount equal 
in value to $3,500,000, 
besides 6,000 tons of 
coffee, 6,500 tons of 
sugar, etc. The cele- 
brated ‘‘ Balsam of Pe- 
ru” is produced exclu- 
sively in this republic. 
Its exports and imports 
for 1869 amounted, 
customs valuation, to 
$7,497,352—an in- 
crease over the pre- 
ceding year of $2,080,- 
557. The first three 
months of 1870 showed 
an increase over the 
corresponding period 
of 1869 of $240,000. 
For the latter year, the 
surplus of revenues 
over expenditures was 
$223,000. Exterior debt 
it has none, and the 
interior debt of less 
than a million is kept 
up so as to afford a 
circulating medium in 








SENOR DR. DON FRANCISCO DUENAS, PRESIDENT 
‘OF THE REPUBLIC OF SAN SALVADOR. 


the shape of Vales, or 
treasury-notes. San 
Salvador has _intro- 
duced the telegraph, 
and is.about opening 
an intelligent railway 
system. Materially, and 
in the way of education, 
it is in the high road of 
progress. A national 
library has been found- 
ed, with the intelligent 
Don Manuel Caceres as 
director 

These happy results 
have been mainly se- 
cured through the in- 
telligence and zeal of 
the actual President of 
the Republic, Dr. Don 
Francisco _Duefias, of 
whom we give a por- 
trait on this page. Dr. 
Duefias was born in 
the capital city of the 
country in 1811 ; he re- 
ceived his education 
in the University of 
Guatemala, and was 
admitted to the bar in 
1836 ; was made chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign 
Affairs of the old Re- 
public of Central Amer- 
ica by President -Mo- 
razau, and in 1838 was 
elected Deputy to the 
last Congress of the 
Republic. With the 
downfall of Morazau, 
Dr. Duefias, as all other 
eminent Liberal lead- 
ers, was subject to se- 
vere persecutions from 
the dominant reaction- 
ary or *‘ Servile party.” 
On the accession of the 
Liberals to power in 
San Salvador, in 18465, 
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CUBAN SKETCHES.—CAPE DIANA, ISLA DE CUBA.—FROM A SKETCH BY G. PERKINS. 


he took a place in the cabinet of President Guz- 
man, and was Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
his successor. In 1851 the Presidency of the 
Republic devolved on him under the Constitu- 
tion, and he continued to fill the position until 
1853, with credit to himself and the State. In 
1863, having meantime suffered expatriation 
through the mutations of parties, he was elected 
President, and has since filled the executive 
chair. Under his administration, industry and 
commerce, science and the arts, have flourished, 
so that to-day San Salvador is the most pros- 
perous portion of all Spanish America. 








THE LATE JAMES WATSON. 


On the 24th of January last, Mr. James Wat- 
son, Auditor of the County of New York, left 
his residence, in New York city, in company 
with his coachman, for a sleigh-ride. They 
drove up Eighth avenye, and, after enjoying 
the sleighing for a short time, started home- 
ward, Mr. Watson remarking that there were 
too many reckless persons driving on the road 
for safety. They kept well to the right, and 
were driving at a moderate rate of speed, 
when, near One Hundred and Thirtieth street, 
a horse attached to a sleigh, driven by a man 
who was apparently intoxicated, suddenly 
dashed out of the crowd of sleighs going up, 
and ran between Mr. Watson’s horses, breaking 








CUBAN SKETCHES.—VISTA DE LAS BENOS, ISLA DE CUBA.—FROM A SKETCH BY G. PERKINS. 


the neck-yoke and pole to which the latter 
were attached, and knocking down the off 
horse, one of the thills of the other sleigh en- 
tering the chest of one of the horses of Mr. 
Watson’s team ; the horse which ran into them 
then reared, and, as he came down, one fore- 
hoof struck Mr. Watson on the forehead, in- 
flicting a wound which resulted in his death on 
the 29th ult. 

Mr. Watson’s death caused deep sorrow 
among his many friends. He was a perfect 
gentleman, kind, courteous and liberal. He 
was born in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1828, and came to this country at a very early 
age, in company with his brother. They went 
to California at the time of the gold fever. 
Returning to this city, he received a position in 
the sheriff’s office under Sheriff Orser. On 
January Ist, 1859, when Sheriff Kelly went into 
that office, he made him his collector and book- 
keeper, which position he retained for four 
years. On the 7th of January, Comptroller 
M. T. Brennan appointed him County Auditor, 
the position he held at the time of his death. 
He married a niece of Comptroller Ewen, and 


had three children, two of whom are now! 


living 








SCENES IN CUBA. 


At this moment, when the attention of 
the country is turned to a comparative ap- 

















preciation of the An- 
tilles, some _ tropical 
sketches, received by 
us from a traveler in the 
Sempre fiel Isla, may 
be interesting. 

The great demand 
for means of transport- 
ation renders the erec- 
tion of small dep6ts— 
as the one shown in our 
illustration—an abso- 
lute necessity for the 
large cities of the 
island favored with 
water accommodations. 
At these points econ- 
omy of space and ma- 
terial is closely studied, 
yet everything needed 
in.loading coffee, rice 
and other exports, will 
be found always ready 
for use. 

Like a large portion 
of the island, the Vista 
de las Benos del Isla 
offers Ane facilities to 
the farmer. The ground 
is naturally well 
drained, and the fields 
are open and capable 
of being worked with 
comparative ease. 

The four buildings 
scattered along the 
sides and on the crest 
of the hill give a dash 
of the picturesque ele~ 
ment to the landscape, 
which is not wanting 
in other attractions. 





THE PRUSSIAN 
SOLDIER. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
an English soldier 
and war-reporter, lately 
with the Prussians, thus 
describes the charac- 


THE LATE JAMES WATSON, AUDITOR OF THE 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY ©. D. FREDERICES & CO. 


teristics of the privates 
with whom he mingled 
intimately : 

“Max has married, 
and children have be- 
gun to toddle around 
his modest table. He 
is in the midst of his 
harvest, and Gretchen 
is daily expected to 
add to the population 
ofthe Fatherland. Carl 
is to be married next 
week ; he has bought 
his humble plenishing, 
and the priest or the 
minister has been spo- 
ken to. Hans is just 
entering into partner- 
ship ; he has built new 
premises, and his pres- 
ence may be essential 
to make the spoon— 
his absence will spoil 
the horn. Heinrich is 
on the eve of emi- 
grating. His traps are 
bought and his ticket 
is paid for. But the 


major’s clerk or the or-,_ 


derly corporal comes 
round one pleasant 
summer evening, and 
serves on one and all 
a certain bit of paper. 
Max, when he reads it, 
growls, ‘Donner wet- 
ter,’ and actually lets 
his pipe out in the dis- 
mal pause that follows 
its perusal. Carl walks 
off with it to his sweet- 
heart, and there is a 
blubbering match, But 
when the appointed 
day arrives, Max andall 
the rest of them come 
to the front—genuine 
children of the Father 
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land. Max leaving the harvest in statu 
quo, kisses his Gretchen, and wishes her well 
through her trouble, slobbers the bairns, and 
strides off to the muster—the wallet on 
his shoulder, in which Gretchen has crammed 
a couple of shirts, a lump of schwartz-brod, a 
few slices of schinken, and a coil of fearfuily 
and wonderfully made sausages—a little 1n- 
accustomed water in his eye, and a queer lump 
in his bare. brown throat. Carl puts off his 
wedding indefinitely, and war becomes his mis- 
tress, vice the other /raulein, superseded for 
the time being. Heinrich postpones expatria- 
tion, perhaps to enrich the soil of France with 
certain phosphates, the product of the decom- 
position of bones. Hans leaves the new busi- 
ness and partner (an “exempt” let us hope) to 
take their course ; he for the time has other 
fish to fry. The contingent of the village, duly 
called over and found complete, is sent off to- 
ward headquarters. By the way it meets other 
contingents, till finally, as the rendezvous is 
reached, the several contingents make quite a 
procession in traversing the streets. 

‘One is unable to recognize in this proces- 
sion the genuine military experience of Prussia. 
Many of its members look louts—they drag 
their legs as if they had never been an hour 
at the goose step, and their shoulders are as 
round as if they had never learned the mean- 
ing of supplying motions. One of our smart 
sergeants of Charles street would emphatically 
d—n the lot ail round as ‘ heart-breaks.’ But 
the heart-breaks have seen and done what, in 
all probability, the recruiting-sergeant has only 
a very faint conception of. They have seen 
and shared in the shock of battle—they are 
veterans, Two-thirds of the number wear the 
war-medals of former campaigns. Max was at 
the storming of the Dannewerk ; Heinrich plied 
the needle-gun at Kéniggratz. Let us follow 
the party to the arsenal. Here they get their 
uniforms, and on the peg whence each military 
suit is taken is hung up the civilian raiment, 
there to await its owner on the return of 
peace. If the unclaimed personal flotsam and 
jetsam is a perquisite of King Wilhelm, the 
worthy old-clo’ men of the Juden Strasse will 
have a fine harvest of it. For Gretchen may 
have been a widow before her baby was out of 
long clothes, and the priest may never be called 
upon to marry Carl. It was astonishing how 
the uniform altered the men in a physical 
sense. The brass eagle on the forefront of the 
spiked helmets wrought an extraordinary trans- 
formation. The slouch gave place to a brisk, 
swinging, soldier-iike stride, the hump went 
off the back, and [I could hardly recognize in 
the upright soldierly figure the “ slop-made” 
straggler of two hours before. Then one could 
see what a physically splendid race of men 
these Prussians are. There are among them 
few exceptionally tall men, although the Prus- 
sian cuirassiers might stand upon parade with 
our Lifeguardsmen, and not fear the compari- 
son. But their breadth across the shoulder is 
greater on an average than that of Britons, 
and their depth and girth of chest considerably 
exceed those of our Footguardsmen 

“The Prussian army is a strange mixture of 
sternness of discipline in essentials and of laxity 
in non-essentials, that is calculated at first to 
mislead, accustomed as we are to the unvary- 
ing rigor of the English system. A private sol- 
dier thinks nothing of speaking both fluently 
and loudly while his officer is also speaking, 
and he is not shut up with the genuine British, 
‘Hold your tongue, sir!’ But he yields un- 
questioning obedience, nevertheless, and I 
never heard any grumbling, no matter what 
the order might be. 

‘+ Without having personally witnessed the 
endurance of the Prussian troops in marching, 
often under unfavorable conditions, T could not 
have believed in the possibility of the accom- 
plishment of such feats, I have known men 
march thirty English miles a day for three con- 
secutive days It must be remembered, too, 
that when the day’s march was over, the troops 
had to do their fire-lighting and cooking, and, 
indeed, had occasionally to search at distances 
for the food to cook, Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Prussian troops on the march almost 
invariably bivouac in the open. They carry 
no tents—an excellent arrangement in fine 
summer weather, when it is a positive pleasure 
to sleep ‘under the beautiful stars,’ but one 
that is very trying when the weather is broken 
and inclement They carry burdens on the 
march much heavier than the kit of our English 
soldiers, and in the burning dog-days they plod- 
ded sturdily forward all day long, yet I only 
heard of a few cases of sunstroke, 1 attribute 
this exemption to the almost invariable sobriety 
of the Prussian soldiery, It was but the other 
day—nor is the case an isolated one—that a 
Joud clamor was raised in England, because a 
regiment had been marched some distance in 
the sun with the result of several sunstrokes, 
one of which was fatal. Those who cried shame 
over the trifling Kingston march, should have 
seen the Prussians striding steadily forward, 
the thermometer at eighty or eighty-five in the 
shade, with needle-gun, heavy knapsack, eighty 
rounds of ammunition, huge great-coat, camp- 
kettle, sword (a useless encumbrance), spade, 
water-bottle, haversack, and lots of odds and 
ends dangling about them, with perhaps a loaf, 
like a curling-stone, under the arm, and with- 
out the remotest symptom of sunstroke. 

“The behavior of the troops in battle at 
times I have almost mistaken for phlegm, and 
yet has an indescribable stately, grave enthusi- 
asm, which lies so deep that you must be fa- 
miliar with the type of men who manifest it ; 
with an absolute bluntness of eonception on the 
part of such troops as to when they are beaten, 
that I have been puzzled sometimes whether to 
set the attribute down to actual stupidity or to 
he-oism of the highest order , and if you add to 
this a physica’ strength and weight second to 
_ those of no nation in the world, you will, I 
think, be forced to the conclusion that you have 
to do with an army which, on the battle-field, is 
uncommonly hard to beat, and you will not 
have been far from arriving at a specific expla- 
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nation of the cause of a formidability so marked. 
It so happens, likewise, that these attributes, 
which I take to be characteristic of the Prussian 
troops in action, are exactly those most calcu- 
lated to frustrate the outcome of the national 
military idiosyncrasy of the French, whose lead- 
ing characteristics in the field, as Celts, are 
fury, impetuosity, and sudden nimble dash. 
Let these fail to make their impression, and the 
game is up. The French soldier is nothing, if 
not actively, and, indeed, furiously on the of- 
fensive. 

“*In every war within the memory of men 
now living, there has been less and yet less 
actual bayonet fighting, owing to the increasing 
efficiency and, deadliness of arms of precision. 
In this Franco-Prussian war, I am aware of only 
two instances of bayonet fighting on anything 
like a considerable scale. One was on the 
verge of the table-land of the Spicherenberg, 
when the Prussians, breathless with their clam- 
ber up the steep, tumbled rather than charged 
over the entrenchment upon the Frenchmen 
who defended it. The other was on the 7th of 
October, in Bazaine’s desperate sortie in the 
direction of Maiziéres. Remember that in both 
cases the French were stationary. while the 
Prussians had got more or less ‘way’ on them 
—a circuntstance which must not be ignored in 
speaking of the Prussian superiority. But, as 
a matter of fact, the lithe, supple Frenchmen 
recoiled like so much india-rubber before the 
straight, strong shoulder-push of the Prussians. 
But india-rubber recovers its elasticity and re- 
bounds—the French never rebounded. It 
seems to me that it was a matter of sheer 
weight rather than of impetus.” 








Parttes, in search of a perfectly secure in- 
vestment, should notice the advertisement of the 
West Wisconsin Railway Bonds, contained in this 
issue. A partner from each of the firms of White, 
Morris & Co., and Gwynne, Johnson & Day, the Com- 
panies’ Financial Agents in this City, have passed 
over the road, and given it a thorough inspection. 
Besides this, eminent legal counsel have examined 
all papers pertaining to the Company, and in each 
case a most favorable decision has been attained. 
The road, when completed, will save one hundred 
miles over existing lines on the route to St. Paul and 
the Northern Pacific, which fact alone entitles it toa 
prominent position among the trunk lines of the 
West. The local traffic already established is very 
flattering to the future success of the road, and en- 
courages its projectors and friends to hope that their 
highest anticipations will be more than realized. The 
country is settling very rapidly, and the number of 
stations has been more than doubled since the open- 
ing of the line. The road is being built in the most 
thorough and substantial manner to accommodate 
the great through travel and traffic which will flow 
over its line at once on completion. These bonds 
have only fourteen years to run, are marked at 90, 
accrued interest, are amply secured by the very large 
land grant, and by one hundred and fifteen miles of 
railroad, which is now doing a business equal to the 
interest on the bonds issued. The Company own 
one million acres of excellent prairie and timber land, 
the value of which adds greatly to the security of its 
first mortgage bonds. Taking into consideration the 
short time these bonds have to run, that they are 
payable, interest and principal, in gold, free of Go- 
vernment tax, and that, at the present premium on 
gold, they are equal to a nine per cent. investment, in 
currency, we unhesitatingly recommend them to our 
readers, as being one of the safest and most reliable 
securities ever offered in this market. 








Mr. Joun Forp exhibited to the Concholo- 
gical Section, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, specimens of Gemma gemma, remarkable 
as having fallen, accompanied by rain, in a storm 
which occurred at Chester, Pa., on the afternoon of 
June 6, 1869. The specimens were perfect, but very 
minute, measuring one-eighth inch in length by three- 
sixteenths of an inch in breadth. Though most of 
the specimens which fell were broken, yet many per- 
fect ones were collected in various places, sheltered 
from the heavy rain which followed their descent. A 
witness of the storm, Mr. Y. S. Walter, editor of the 
Delaware County Republican, assured Mr. F. that he 
noticed the singular character of the storm at its 
very commencement, and, to use his own words, “ it 
seemed like a storm within a storm.’”’ A very fine 
rain fell rapidly, vailed by the shells, which fell slower 
and with a whirling motion. Judging from the re- 
mains of animal matter attached to some of the 
specimens, together with the fresh appearance of the 
epidermis, it is highly probable that many of them 
were living at the moment of transition. This minute 
species resembles a quahang shell, and is common 
on the seashore between tide-marks. Our authority 
for the above is the American Naturalist, 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


T nave a Grover & Baker Elastic Lock Stitch 
Sewing Machine which has been in my family for 
fourteen years. It has always been ready to sew 
when required , there has never been any repair re- 
quired, and therefore has not cost me a cent for re- 
pairs. I think it the best that can be in use. 

WM. McCRACKEN, 
Lexington, Ky. 








Mr. T. C. Evans, General Advertising Agent 
of Boston, has just published a tasteful and complete 
Hand-Book, containing a list of the most desirable 
advertising mediums in the United States, together 
with an interesting and valuable Chat, which every 
business man should peruse. A mercantile man fol- 
lowing Mr. Evans’s directions cannot fail to prosper 
in hig business, 








Tx store of Mr. Hartz, the whilom favorite 
magician, No. 748 Broadway, is stocked with all kinds 
of conjuror’s instruments and magical apparatus. 
For a small sum one can purchase the means of im- 
parting an immense amount of pleasure to fireside 
gatherings 


Geo. P. Rowett & Co., ADVERTISING AG 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, receive advertisemen! 











for all Amcrican Newspapers at publisher’s prices, 





Tue Interest and Coupons on the First 
Mortgage Eight per Cent. Gold Bonds of the St. 
Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, due the 
15th of this month, are payable at the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of this City. 








To Cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 
use BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
792-803 


FOR MOTH PATOHES, FRECKLES AND TAN, 
Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, It 
is reliable and harmless, Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, Darmatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, 794-806 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE 


For Pimply Eruptions, Black Heads, Flesh Worms, 
or Grubs, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. Pre- 
pared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
— Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


Meares’ PARAGON Shirts 


Made to order of Best Mcterials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates - 

6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, $ 9.00 
6 10.50 


“ ~ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 
6 ‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen 12.00 
6 “ ‘Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.50 

New York Millsand Best Linen 15.00 











6 6é 
Directions for measurement forwarded on 
application. 

RICHARD MEARES, 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Cor. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 





AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE 
IN FOUR MONTHS. 


Can be made in a quiet way by men that are capable 
of keeping the secret. Samples and full particulars 
sent for $1. Address 


JAMES REED, 62 Broadway, N. Y. 
802-5 


DIAMOND BROKER. 


J HEITNER, No. 687 Broapway, gives 
e special attention to the 
SELECTION AND SALE OF DIAMONDS, 


and all precious stones. He employs skillful work- 
men, and enjoys the best facilities of 


REMODELING AND RESETTING JEWELRY, ETC. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


contains in every number one com- 
plete prize story valued at $100. Forty pages of 
other matter. Yearly $1. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts per copy. Splendid premiums, $500 cash to 
be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 
Dec-3mo Address S. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 











Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ' For Strrcu- 
Inc, HEmMMinG, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, BrInDING, BRAIDING, 
) GATHERING Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelied ! 

== ; For particulars address 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 

AGENTS WANTED, = *¥2taxp, 0, or 


Str. Louis, Mo 


7 R —To give readers 
ON yy IAL. a taste of its quality, 
that first-class pictorial $3 magazine, the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, will be sent in clubs of twenty 
copies or more, half a year, at 75 cents each ; clubs of 
ten, at 80 cents each , clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; 
a single copy, six months, $1. Sample copies FREE. 
No deviation. This offer good for three months. 
Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 803-4 











GUBSCRIBE AT ONCE FOR FRANK 

LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 

the Best Illustrated Family Paper 

in America, devoted to Novels, 

Tales, Travel, Adventures, Life 

and Manners in all Lands, Bio- 

graphy, Art and Popular Science. 

For ladies there is a magnificent 

Fashion Supplement given gratis 

once a month ; for the young, in- 

structive and entertaining matter 

in every number. Terms, $4 a 
year. 


E GARMO’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
82 Fifth Avenue, corner Fourteenth Street. 
Classes for beginners constantly forming. Also 





| classes constantly forming in ‘‘ The Boston” and 


Redowa. 
Circulars at the Academy. 


NOW READY. 

HE COMIC HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
the new number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. The great Cartoons 
are unrivaled for Wit and Fun: Grant’s 
First Valentine, or, Cupid and Miss Do- 
mingo; The Lecturers on a Rampage, 
containing Striking Portraits of Anna 
Dickinson, Parson Beecher, Horace Gree- 
ley, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, G. F. 
Hows, and other eminent men ;, Uncle 
Sam in a Quandary ; The Song of Little 
Breeches, splendidly illustrated ; Pat’s 
Dilemma and Diplomacy ; Beauty in a 
Stiff Breeze, and numerous comic illus- 
trations by the best artists together with 
sixteen pages of the most amusing Comic 
Literature 6f the day. In a word, the 
most popular artists and writers are en- 
gaged to make FRANK LESLIE’S BUD- 
GET OF FUN the Prince of all Comic 
and Satirical Periodicals in the World. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


G. G. EVANS & CO,, 
Great Original and Only Reliable 
GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 
lith Year of its Establishment! 
806 CHESTNUT Sr. & 56 N. EicuTn Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Booxs! New Girts! New ATTRACTIONS! 
We will send you any book published in the United 
States, with a Gift, on receipt of the Publisher’s price. 


Order any book you may desire, and it will be 
promptly forwarded, with a Gift. 


Our complete Classified Catalogue for 1871 
just issued, 


SEND FORIT!!! SEND.FOR IT!!! (80050 





$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
*:|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
= |of Catarrh which he can not 
\|eure. 


3old by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N. Y. 











THE NEW EMPIRE 
SBWING MACHINES 
Prove a perfect success. The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 

mands on most desirable terms, 
Apply for circulars, samples, etc., to 


EMPIRE S. M. CO., 


294 BowERY, N.Y. 95-8070 


Ga 


STH PHNS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 John Stre:t, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 














HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 802-14 
S $75 to $250 per month, ormnrre: 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
©OThis Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
<j cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
' warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
; any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. Itmakes 
the *‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
© can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
+ apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
= $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a cominis- 
CS sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
= Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pit!s- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. 


uilding Paper. 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buildings, 
under the clapboards, also under shingles 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold. It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, and makes a warm 
and cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
$30 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside. sg Samples and descriptive 

‘circulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or B, E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 
Or Ez C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
ri) Agents for the Southern States. 








10,090 agents wanted in the U.S. Circulars free. 
Address C. W, DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 801-13 


PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Rock River Paper Company, Chicago. 
FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort St., New York; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La.; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
4a Samples, Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists 


sent free to any address by writing to either of the 
above parties, 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
= its hosts of illustrations by the finest artists ; 


THE BEST SERIAL NOVELS 


that appear on either side of the Atlantic, written 
expressly for its columns by 


ANNIE THOMAS, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
C. G., ROSENBERG, C. GAYLER, 
PIERCE EGAN, G. L. AIKEN, etc., 


With SHORTER STORIES, complete in each number, 
by every popular writer of the day ; with 
EIGHT-PAGE FASHION SUPPLEMENT 
For the ladies, given gratis every month ; with 
TRAVELS, ADVENTURE, ART, FOREIGN SCENES AND 
MANNERS, ANECDOTES AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Stands without a rival in its claim as the 
Most Interesting, Attractive and Instructive 
Paper in the Language. 
It is issued every Monday, and can be found at all 


News Depdts. Price Ten Cents, or subscriptions- 
(yearly $4) can be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 











Mrs. J. G. AUSTIN, 
Etta W. PIERCE, 





For sale by all Newsmen. 


637 Pearl Street, N. Y.. 
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HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
& CO. 





ABNOLD. CONSTABLE 


Have now opened their 
SPRING IMPORTATION 
OF 
44 FAMILY LINENS, 

SHEETINGS, TABLE DAMASKS, DAMASK CLOTHS, 

NAPKINS, DOYLIES, TOWELS AND 

TOWELINGS, 
WHITE GOODS, PIQUES AND MARSEILLES QUILTS. | 
ALSO, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, Fte., 


The balance of which we offer at a GREAT REDUC- 
TION to close the season. 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET, 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Have how open a splendid stock of the 


LATEST COLORINGS IN SILKS, 
Adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
In MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, 


at LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods, 








ALSO, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 


DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, etc., etc. 
Of the celebrated makers 


“BONNET,” “TAPISSIER,’? AND OTHERS, 
offering the finest assortment and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 

THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents Wanted in Every Town. 

Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, to 
302-1 SEELEY KNITTING MACH. Co., Bath, Me. 








Portability combined with 
great power in FIELD, MA- 
RINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general outdoor day 
and night double perspective 
glasses ; will show distinctly 
a person, to know him, at 
& fromtwotosix miles. Spec- 

= tacles of the greatest trans- 
parent power, to strengthen and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes, 
Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
OcULISTS’ OPTICIAN, 687 Broadway, New York. tf 


SECRET) fWfowitNG. “i Boor containing 
OUT. 


WONDERFUL INFORMATION! Sent post 
paid for 25cents. Address Union Book 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 802-3 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much timeand expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-book of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CU., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


~ $10,000 A YEAR 


Can be made by shrewd and intelligent men. Little 
capital required. Address immediately, 
803-4 SMITH & CO., 22 Ann Street, New York. 




















ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CueSteR CounTY 
MAMMOTH CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER Sample 
packages sent free to all Farmers also a copy of 
the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, by inclosing stamp 

to N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 
803-6 





WONDERFUL NOVELTY —The Com- 
bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet and 
Pin Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute neces- 
Sity for.the portemonnaie, pocket or work box, of 
every lady and gentleman. Needed by all. In ele- 
gant gilt case, neat, pretty and useful. Try one. 
Sent prepaid, carefully packed, for only 25 cents; 5 
for $1; 12 for $2, by addressing the sole proprietors. 
803-5 HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ANY 
‘ or all of the following standard and popular 
works : 


MRS. BEETON'’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, with Colored Cooking Plates, 
Se OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 


THE SCIENCES, Moral, Mathematical, Physical and 
Natural. The Arts and Literature. 

THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY DIFFICULTIES H 
or, Hard Words Made Easy. 


An active and intelligent canvasser can make $150 
per month, with ease, These books are useful in 
every household, and have the endorsement of the 
a English authorities. Send for circulars and 

rms. 


Address: U. 8S. Publishing Co., 411 Broome street, 
N. Y. ; 177 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 130 South 
Clark street, Chicago , 410 Market Street, St. — 

t 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. sg> Circulars 
free STAFFORD M’F'G CO.. 66 


Fulton street, New York. 795-807 


FPRANE LESLIF’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 
_BY FAR THE BEST PAPER FOR THE YOUNG ISSUED IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 

‘CONTINUED STORIES, by the most entertaining 
writers in England and America. 

“COMPLETE STORIES, ADVENTURES, HUNTING 

_ STORIES, ANECDOTES, PARLOR MAGIC. 

PORTRAIT AND BIOGRAPHY OF A_ DISTIN- 
GUISHED SCHOLAR in every number. 

. ARTICLES ON COINS, POSTAGE STAMPS, GAMES, 
and DIVERSIONS, with illustrations 

- CHARADES, etc., in every number, gor which three 


ie are pie weekly. 
‘TWELVE FINE ILLUSTRATIONS in each*number. 
Published every Wednesday, and mailed to al} parts. 











Terms, $2.50 per annum , five copies for $10; three 
‘months for $1, Address all subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIK, 537 Pearl St. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Ohrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Enrypets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Etc., 


4 of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, 
with Italian and English words. Price One Doiiar 
each. ‘The Operas will be printed from new type on 
the finest paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 
to 270 pages each. es will appear fortnightly, 
commencing in the following order : 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN non ready). 
* 15, FIDELIO, with the four Overtures, 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
* 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA, 
“* 15. IL TROVATORE, 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond street, New York. 


TELECCEEE ELLE 


WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole ofthetime or forthe spare moments, Businessnew, 

htand profitable. Persons ofeither sex only earn from 
. to G0 for events , and a proportional eum -voti 
their whole time tothe business. Boysandgirlsearn near! 
asmuchasmen. Thatall whosee this notice may send their 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled 





offer: Tosuch asare not wellsatisfied, we willsend $1 to pay 
for the trouble of writing. Ful! particulars,a valuable sam- 
le which wil] do to commence work on, and acopy of The 
eople's Literary Companion——one of the largest and 
Benassi you wont pertunents proves wink aaa 
ae As & CO., AUGUSTA, Maing, 
y] A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 
- e ?- . 
BOOK BIN DING. 
. 

Charles Hughes, Bookbinder, 
207 CENTRE STREET 
Between Grand and Howard Sts., NEW YORK. 

Persons residing at a distance often experience diffi- 
culty in getting their Binding done. They will find it 
to their advantage to pack and direct their books as 
below, stating style and price , they may rely upon 
their being well bound, at the lowest prices, and care- 


fully packed and returned without delay. In all such 
cases the owner will be charged with ireight, and the 














books returned by express, C.0.D. By applying direct | 


to this establishment you will save 25 per cent. or more. | dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons and Or- 


For further particulars, address the subscriber, 
CHARLES HUGHES, 207 Centre St., New a 
t 





AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 
ge by W. C. WEMYSs, 3 Astor Place, New 
ork. 





1 A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 


‘TO THE LADIES. 
VERY LADY INTERESTED IN HER 


personal appearance, and who desires a fine 
complexion, should send for MADAME MOORE’S 
circular. 683 Broadway, N. Y. eow-tf 


y 
$ MobLLIy Paywebls ov Gayr On trial Sews everything a 
: needir wi!’ ge through. Samplesoi sewing free Agents 
wantea Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., 71 Nassau St., N 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents, 5 for $1, $2.25 per 
dozen. Circularsfree. Address CHARLES S. RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y. 788-807 


Vy ORN, TORN AND MUTILATED 
MONEY —We want any quantity of muti- 
lated U, S. notes, or fractional currency (not counter- 
feit), and will pay its FULL VALUE in good books, etc., 
etc. Postage Stamps sameascash, Revenue Stamps 
10 per cent. discount. Send for catalogue, papers, 
etc., to HUNTER & CO., Publisher, Hinsdale, N. H. 


WE WILL PAY 


A GENTS a salary of $35 per week, or al- 
low a large commission to sell our new inven- 
tions. Address J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, = 
803- 





AEN a TOTS 2H Price reducea 

















TO ENTERPRISING MEN. 


= 








Any of these sums, and more, can be made per 
week, with very little exertion and no capital, in a 
erfectiy legitimate business, by lady or gentleman. 
nclose a stamped envelope, with your address in 
full, and a circular will be sent free. Address Post- 
office Box 3,696. New York city 





SYCHOMANCY.—Any lady or gentleman can make $1,00a 
month, secure their own happiness and independence, by ob- 
taining PSYCHOMANCY FASCINATION. or SOUL 
CHARMING 400 pages; cloth, Full instructions to use this 
we! vver men or animals at will; how te Mesmerize. become 
rance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy. 
Philosophy ot Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide t Marriage, &c., all contained tr this book . 100,000sold; 
price by mai!.:n cloth $1.25 paper covers $1 Notice.—Any 
person willing to act as agent wil) receive a sample copy of the 
work free As no capital is required. al! desirous of genteel em- 
lovment should sena for the book, enclosing |‘ cts. for postage, 
T. Wi EVANS & CO., 41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


791-80leow 


ALENTIMES.—New Styles. Colored, 
Comic Valentines, only 15 cents adozen. Sen 
timental Valentines, 15 cts.. 25 cts., 50 cts., and $la 
dozen. Elegant Valentines, 10 cts., 25cts., 50cts., and 
$1, $2 and $5 each. Comic, $1 pergross. Lots for deal 
ers at $5 and $10 each, retail at $20 and $40 All 
sent prepaid. 2 dozen assorted Valentines for only 

25 cents. Address, 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


re 5 PER WEEK easily made by Agents. 
Address SAGE MANUFACT URIEG Aa 
793-844 








Cromwell, Conn. 


| 


Newspaper : 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely punted pages, lately 
fissued, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full pest iculars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in the intercst ot 
Religion, Agriculture, Litcrature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 
templates becoming such, willfind this book 
of great value. Mailed free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Leader, inits issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firmofG.P Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
itto the attention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ieally in such @ way that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 

aas- Send for our New Price-List, and a Club Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,643. New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 








gans of six first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices, for cash, during this month, or 


| will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


| 


| 
| 











Magic for the Parlor. 


HARTZ, 748 Broadway. 


Magic Apparatus, Conjuring Tricks 
SH PP J § From 50c. to $50. 
Splendid Boxes of Magical Apparatus, 
From $10 to $125. 
Send stamp for a Price List. tf 


SYPHER & CO. 





(Successors to D. Marley), ° 
No. 557 Broadway; New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
Qhina, and Articles of Vertu. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. M8%:..7QR 

« BOYS and GIRLS 
who engage in our new business make from $5 to 
$10 per day in their own Jocalitics. Ful) particu- 
ars and instructions sent free by mail. These in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgorGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








SALESMEN tarde eoiiete tantra, oe 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


Most Profusely Illustrated 
LADY'S MAGAZINE 
In the World. 








EACH NUMBER CONTAINS ABOUT 
One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 


NOW READY, AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS, 
Frank Leslie's Lady's Magazine 
For February, 1871. 


This Magazine, recognized as the earliest and fullest 
record of European and American Fashions, is also 
one of the most elevated in its literary and artistic 
departments. The stories and sketches are domestic 
graphic, full of healthy interest, such as the most re- 
finea will enjoy and the youngest appreciate. 

The engravings of the Fashions are a double-page 
colored fashion-plate ; a quadruple-page uncolored 
fashion-plate ; and over seventy illustrations of bon- 
nets, garments, children’s suits and articles, with 
working diagrams where required. 

The illustrations of the Magazine are by the first 
European ana American artists, and are far superior 
to those in any other similar work. 

The European Fashions, from the great centres of 
Haut Ton, appear in this Magazine simultaneously 
with their publication in Europe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—One copy one year, or 
twelve numbers, $3.50. CLUB TERMS.—Four copies 
one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with 
extra copy to person geiting up club. 





NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


(PHE BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED, containing 


Six Hundred Wood Engravings 
Seventy-Two Colored Illustrations, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish. 


1140 Pages, Elegantly Bound, 
Price §4. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


OF 


Household Management, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mistress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, Butler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady’s Maid as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 


| Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda for the guid- 


ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


By Mrs. Isabella Beeton. 


This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household. 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, or upon any anni- 
versary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s work on Household 
Management is entitled to the very first place. 





NOW READY, 
PRONOUNCED BY THE TRADE 
TO BE 


The Most Superb Gift Book of the Season. 


Each of the sixty-four Chromo-Lithographs fully 
equal to a fine water-color drawing. 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE—$20, 


Mountains and Lakes 


OF 


Switzerland and Italy, 


illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after 
original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest 
style of 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


It is principally adapted to recall to those who have 
travelea in these countries the scenes they have 
visited, which, without some such reminder, are apt 
to fade very rapidly from the memory. The literary 
portion of the work, by the Rev. J. Mercier, is 
not, by any means, mere “ padding,” as is so often 
the case in books of this kind. It records in a pleas- 
ant, gossiping way the historical and other associa- 
tions connected with the places passed through in 
two distinct tours, which are marked upon a very ac- 
curate map. A knowledge of these forms so large a 
part of the interest of foreign travel, that the work 
will no doubt be a welcome companion to those tour- 
ists who are able to perform their journey leisurely 
and who are not compelled from want of time to 
gulp their pleasures—as Charles Lamb says people do 
their dreams—too hastily to taste them curiously. 


THE LONDON PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR SAYS: 


‘This is the most charming Illustrated Book 
of the Day.’’ 


Illustrated Books for Children, 


MASTER MOUSIE’S SUPPER-PARTY, 
Showing how when puss is away the mice will play. 
With most amusing illustrations by the famous artist 
Kronheim. Price 50 cents. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE-GALLERY and CHILD'S 
OWN PICTURE BOOK, 


Containing a series of Six Charming Pictures for the 
Nursery, beautifully printed by Leighton Brothers. 
Price 50 cents, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Peart Street, N. Y. 








HAPPY HOURS. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. ——— Tales, Travels, 
Adventures, Ornamental Art, Scientific Recreations, 
Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc: ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR, 
Five copies for $1.00. Send stamp fora Premium List. 
0. A. ROORBACH, PUBLISHER, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 





792-804 


200 SWINDLERS AND HUMBUGS 
were ‘ventilated’? in the Star Spangled 
Banner for 1870. If you wish to be “posted” on 
the ‘tricks and traps” of Swindledom, subscribe 
for the “ Banner.” It is a large 40 column, ilius- 
trated paper, full of splendid Reading, Wit, Humor 
and Fun. A superb engraving “PIONEERS OF 
AMERICA,” 1 1-2 by 2 feet in size, worth $3, will be 
mounted on a roller and sent prepaid, and the paper 
a whole year for only 75cents NOW is THE TIME. 
Only 75 cents. Specimens 6 cents. Address STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale. N H. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 

















CAV 

; %3 a! Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 

f) ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
WF Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
age paid in Gold, and information fur- 
Ra 5 PA-s> nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


Troy Laundry, 


82 East Ninth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ LINEN DONE AT SHORT 
NOTICE. 





Goods called for and delivered. ing 


















| 


t 
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WALTHAM WATCHES, 


PROOF OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
ALTOONA. 

Gentlemen: The watches manufactured by you 
have been in use on railroad for several years by 
our enginemen, to whom we furnish watches as part 
of our equipment, There are now about three hun- 
dared af t carried over our line, and we consider 

good and reliable timekeepers, Indeed, I have 
great satisfaction in saying your watches give us less 
trouble, and have worn and do wear much longer 
without repair than any watch we ever had in use on 
this . As yy are aware, we formerly trusted to 
those of English manufacture, of acknowledged 
reputation ; but, as a class, they never keep time as 
correctly, nor have they done as good service as yours. 
In these statements I am sustained b predecessor, 
Mr. Lewis, whose experience extended over a series 
— EDWARD D. WILLIAMS, Gen’l Supt. 
ERICAN WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 


182 Broadway. oO 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


BANKERS, 


AND 


Dealers in Government Securities. 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New York, Feb. 4, 1871. 


NITED STATES FIVE-TWENTY 
Bonds, if allowed to run until 1875, will pay but 





ds, 
FOUR PER CENT. Gold on the investment at present | 


market rates, while they are likely to be funded at a 
lower rate of interest before that time. 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, at present 
market price, will pay nearly SEVEN PER CENT. in 
Gold on the investment, and cannot be called in or 
the interest reduced under twenty-five years. 

A difference of from FIFTEEN to TWENTY PER 
CENT. may be realized in exchanging Government 
Bonds for Central Pacifics, or saved in making new 
investments. 

The safety and value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are thor- 
oughly established and universally r ized, 

e value of the property, the immense and increas- 

revenues of the Company, and its able and honor- 
able management, assure the security of the principal 
and ae and regular payment of interest beyond 
question. 

We have introduced them into our regular business 
upon the same basis as Government Bonds, and buy 
and sell them as freely at current market rates, and 
are prepared to furnish them to investors or others at 
a quotations. 

e buy and sell Government Bonds, Gold and 
Cow execute orders in miscellaneous Securities, 
at the New York Stock Exchange, make collections, 
receive deposits subject to check at sight, allow in- 
terest on balances, and do a general Banking business. 


PISK & HATCH. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & C0., 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


NOW IN USE. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
4a Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N, ¥., 


tf-0 Or, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Evidence Accumiulates 


That no Baking Powder can stand the test of a careful 
chemical analysis like DooLey’s Yeast POWDER. 
Although subjected to the most critical analyzation, 
noingredients could be found entering into the com- 
position but such as are perfectly pure and nutritious. 
This accounts for the entire and uniform satisfaction 
given by DooLEY’s YEAST POWDER in the culinary 
department. Itis the cheapest, best and most reliable 
Baking Powder known, and is recommended upon its 
merits alone. Your Grocer keepsit. 7) 





This is no Humbug ! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you wil receive by return 
mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address 
W. FOX, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. : 

795-807-0 





THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church 
St., New York, P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send - Nectar Circular. 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per diay )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SH LE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch’ (alike on both sides), and is 

lice The best and cheapest family 
Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & ©O., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

°o 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
The most elegant, durable, popular, and the best 
COLD WATCH CASES 


ever made for so little money. For sale by leading 
jewelers throughout the country. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 
J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Marpen LANE, New York. 


902-803-0 





FIFTH ACT. 


NoBLE (but Temporary) Dictarorn—* What! Paris capitulate? Then I'll kill myself to- 
night, and issue a proclamation to-morrow.” Stabs his left armpit, and falls (temporarily), 

GRAND (but Impersonal) GENERAL IN Parts—‘‘ I don’t know precisely whether I am Ducrot 
or Trochu ; but I may as well shoot myself beside Gambetta.” Falls (vaguely). 

Bourbaki—" I kill myself at the head of my army, and I hope to dine comfortably in Switz- 
erland afterward.” Falls into Switzerland precipitately and avalanchelically. 
VoIcE OF PrivosT-PARADOL (behind the Scenes)—‘‘I killed myself too far back on the 
stage. Nobody is looking at me. I’ve a mind to come forward and have another yreat Death 
at the footlights.” TABLEAU : CURTAIN, 








PRANG’S Chromos—‘ MAIDEN’S PRAYER,” ‘‘ WESTPOINT,”’ ‘‘ LAKE GEORGE.’? 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in allrespectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Cutaiogue sentfree, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. ASERTEMEN Eatiisd BUSA 


The Swiss Manufacturing Company, 36 East Four- | CO. BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 783-8080 


teenth Strect, corner University Place, oaL aie, tammering cured by BATES’ APPLIANCES, For de- 
N.Y Phe-O scription address SIMPSON & Co., Box 5,076, N.Y. 0 


SMITH’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 














\ PTTTILIPrLeeeeLL ILL LL llbdetabel 


[ Sexexexoay 


A New and Popular Series of Instruments Now Ready. 


The Manufacturers, desirous of meeting the general desire for Sane with all substantial excellences, 
and at a moderate price, have lately designed and made a few styles that are 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR 


to any instruments for similar prices—viz., from $125 to $175. Not only are the cases of new and tasteful 
designs, but every part of the mechanism has been subjected to the most careful scrutiny, in order to 


COMBINE ALL THE ELEMENTS 


that can be looked for in instruments of their size. Numbers One, Two and Three are designed for private 


use, They cannot be equaled by any organs of their class. No. Three has a new and exquisite Solo‘Stop, 


ror THE KX ATOPEDON. 


The tone possesses a most fascinating quality, closely resembling the real VOX HUMANA, being delicate and 
sympathetic, and free from the disagreeable tremor that haunts most of the miscalled vox HUMANA Stops. 
Numbers Four and Five will be found equally effective in the parlor and chapels of moderate size. No. 
Four has an Octave of Sub-Bass, and No. Five both Sub-Bass and Octaye Coupler, giving a great increase of 
power, but with no sacrifice of sweetness. 
All these new — have cases of similar design, of which a specimen is given in the accom 
engraving. But no ink picture does justice to the style, because the quiet harmony of color and the e ce 
of finish cannot be represented. erever these instruments have been seen and heard, they have com- 
manded the most unqualified praise. Larger and more costly styles are also offered, of which the Catalogue 
of the Manufacturers will give fullinformation, Send for Circular, Address 





The Smith American Organ 0o., Boston. 





BALL, BLACK & C0,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORK., 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, and 
Silverware, 


| Of the best quality, and at lowest Prices. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS, C. 0. D. 





SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


West Wisconsin R. W, 


COMPANY. 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
(Free of Government Tax,) 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
LAND GRANT 
SINKING FUND 


of the 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 
$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 


From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and Re- 
ceivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 


are a 
FIRST AND ONLY MORTGAGE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts, 
But 34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron 
is already purchased, and all the work under con- 
tract, An Air-Line from St. Paul and the Northwest 
to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of Mort- 
gage $4,000,000. Estimated value of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


PRICE 90c. WITH ACCRUED INTEREST, 


at which figure they pay, at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent, per annum to the investor.. The Trustees 
are the Hon. WILLIAM H. LEONARD, Ex-Chief- 
Justice of Supreme Court, State of New York; J. 
DUTTON STEELE and JAMES GOODSON, M.P., Eng- 
land, where a large amount of the Bonds have been 





sold, These parties are required to see that proceeds 
of land sales are applied solely to the paying of 
these Bonds. 


COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The connections of this road with the Northern Pa- 
cific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphict and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


No, 29 Wall Street, and 


GYWNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No, 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 802 3-0 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, | 





ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 

RAILROAD COMPANY, 

St. Joseph, Mo., January 28, 1871. 
HE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 
February 15th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight 
Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at the 
office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the 
City of New York, upon presentation and application, 

on and after that date, frce of Government Tax. 

THOS, E. TOOTLE, 


803-4-0 Treasurer, 





Family Favorite. 


THOSE MAGIC LETTERS 





MARK 


~~ > 


TRADE 


——, 


4 
f, 0 
ATENTED Nov. \.\®? , 
So familiar to every one acquainted with the 
Weed Sewing Machine, 


Have been PATENTED as the Trade-Mark of the 
Company. 


THE FAMILY FAVORITE 
Is the BEST Sewing-Machine for Universal Purposes. 


Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle ; Straight Needle. 
Sews Lace to Leather ; Executes Sti _ , Hem- 
’ , 


F Quil Braiding 

Q ting tom Sti ‘ F 
Tubing, Embroidering. 

OFFICES: 








BRANCH 


613 BROADWAY, New York. 

349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
1,315 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 

63 NoRTH CHARLES ST., Baltimore. 


191 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
’ 218 NonTH FIFTH Sr., St. Louis. 
Agencies in all parts af the United States. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., Hartford, Conn 





